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Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron: 
Noted during a Residence with his Lord- 
ship at Pisa, in the years 1821 and 1822. 
By Thomas Medwin, Esq., of the 24th 
lught Dragoons, Author of “ Ahasuerus 
the Wanderer.” With additions. New 
York. 1824. 12mo. pp. 304. 


Tue writer of these Conversations proposes 
to himself to supply the want of those Me- 
moirs of Lord Byron, which, to the great 
grief and trouble of the lovers of scandalous 
anecdotes, were so heroically consigned to 
the flames, on the death of their subject. 
He is a variety of the species Boswell; who 
had the good fortune to be introduced to 
his lordship at Pisa, and there to enjoy, and 
make notes of, his conversation from time to 
time, during a period of about nine months. 
He tells us, that the information contained 
in this volume 

was communicated during a period of many months’ 
familiar intercourse, without any injunctions to se- 
crecy, and committed to paper for the sake of refer- 
ence only. They [the notes} have not been shown 
to any one individual, and, but for the fate of his 
manuscripts, would never have appeared before the 
public. 

All which, together with the assertion that 
the writer despises “mere book-making,” 
we believe because it is printed; and are 
as well satisfied as any reasonable book- 
maker can expect us to be, that the pub- 
lisher of these Conversations was actuated 
by that enlarged benevolence, which re- 
gards the satisfaction of the public curiosity 
as an object of far higher moment, than the 
gratification of private feeling. And if some 
of the more strait-laced among the gentle- 
men on this side of the Atlantic, should 
stick a little at the implied doctrine of 
Captain Medwin, that it is fair and honour- 
able to repeat and publish every private 
communication, which is not attended with 
an express injunction of secrecy, they should 
recollect, that it is proverbially superfluous 
to criticise the liberality by which we are 
the gainers. Leaving the point of honour 
out of the question, however, for the pres- 
ent, we observe, that we consider recorded 
conversations of this kind, as much more 
likely to give one a just view of character, 
than any autobiography soever, upon some- 
thing the same. principle, that laying one’s 
ear to a key-hole is often a more certain 
way of learning a man’s real opinion, than 
asking questions about it. 

From these Conversations we learn, that 
the father of Lord Byron was a shining 
example of genteel vice and extravagance; 
one who ruined ladies of fortune and spent 
their money ; “ ran out three fortunes,” and 


gaye his note for a guinea; and that it was 
the early opinion of his mother, that the 
young lord was, considering his opportuni- 
ties, “as bad as his father.” 

The twig, thus bent, was sent to Harrow ; 
and how much the morals of his lordship 
were improved at this seminary, may be 
conjectured from the character of his asso- 
ciates, and the reputation which he himself 
enjoyed. In one place, he says, 

All the friends of my youth are dead; either shot 
in duels, ruined, or in the gallies. 

And in another, 

I fought Lord Calthorpe for writing d—d atheist 
under my name, 

From school he was advanced to the uni- 
versity, where, we are informed, that “ they 
were as glad to get rid of him as they had 
been at Harrow.” On leaving the univer- 
sity, Lord Byron plunged into the most de- 
praving dissipation, and suffered its inevita- 
ble consequences. 

With a fortune anticipated before I came into 
possession of it, and a constitution impaired by 
early excesses, | commenced my travels in 1809, 
with a joyless indifference to a world that was all 
before me. 

The fruit of these travels was the Childe 
Harold, the publication of which placed him 
at once at the summit of literary reputation; 
and this was the period in the life of this 
unhappy man, when it was a!most to be 
hoped, that a soul like Byron’s would have 
shaken itself free from the fetters of vice 
and debauchery; but they were too firmly 
rivetted, and had been worn too long. His 
marriage was soon followed by separation 
from his wife, and exile from his country ; 
and the remainder of his existence was 
spent in wandering from city to city, in 
disgraceful intrigues with the degraded fe- 
males of Italy, and the society of such as 
Hunt, Shelley, and Medwin, and at last 
terminated in a crusade against the barba- 
rians of the Turkish empire. 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of the 
life of this remarkable personage, who, for 
the last ten or twelve years, has excited so 


us, which describe the man, whose charac- 
ter seems to have been such as we might 
expect of a soul of the higher order, bound 
down in eternal slavery to the dominion of 
the passions, and cursed with a continual 
secret longing after the good which he 
laboured to depreciate and despise. 

Like many other eccentric persons, who 
begin by outraging society, and end in hat- 
ing it for resenting the insult, his lordship 
had transferred his affections to a lower or- 
der of beings, who do not look beyond the 
present moment, and are always ready to 
forget, in the caresses of to-day, the neglect 
or harsh treatment of yesterday. Captain 
Medwin found him at Pisa, attended by 


nine horses, a monkey, a bull-dog, and a mastiff, 
two cats, three pea-fowls, and some hens. 


The bull-dog acted as porter, being at- 
tached to the head of the stair-case, “ by a 
chain long enough to guard the door, and 
prevent the entrance of strangers.” The 
Captain, however, was conducted in safety 
past this Cerberus, by Shelley, whom the 
animal, being acquainted with, only noticed 
by a growl. The appearance of his lordship 
is thus described. 


Thorwaldsen’s bust is too thin-necked and young 
for Lord Byron. None of the engravings gave me 
the least idea of him. I saw a man of about five 
feet seven or eight, apparently forty years of age; 
as was said of Milton, he barely escaped being short 
and thick. His face was fine, and the lower part 
symmetrically moulded ; for the lips and chin had 
that curved and definite outline that distinguishes 
Grecian beauty. His forehead was high, and his 
temples broad; and he had a paleness in his com- 
plexion, almost to wanness. His hair, thin and 
fine, had almost become gray, and waved in natural 
and graceful curls over his head, that was assimilat- 
ing itself fast to the “ bald first Cesar’s.” He allowed 
it to grow longer behind than it is accustomed to be 
worn, and at that time had mustachios, which were 
not sufficiently dark to be becoming. In criticising 
his features it might, perhaps, be said that his eyes 
were placed too near his nose, and that one was 
rather smaller than the other; they were of a 
grayish brown, but of a peculiar clearness, and 
when animated, possessed a fire which seemed to 
look through and penetrate the thoughts of others, 
while they marked the inspiration of his own. His 





great an interest in the literary world. We 
cannot weep, with some of our periodical | 
brethren, the early death of one, who was | 
perverting his ingenuity, and prostituting | 
his talents to the abominable purpose of 
giving new and powerful attractions to 
vice, and compelling the Muses to assist 
in rendering pollution seductive, and blas- 


phemy classical. We do not intend to dis- 


one opinion ; and of their moral tendency | 
we have spoken at large in a preceding num- 
ber. 





relate to those parts of the volume before 


OT 


teeth were small, regular, and white; these, I after- 
terwards found, he took great pains to preserve. 

I expected to discover that he had a club, perhaps 
a cloven foot; but it would have been difficult to 
have distinguished one from the other, either in 
size or in form. 


The following morning, Medwin found 


| him at breakfast. 


It consisted of a cup of strong green tea, without 


cuss the literary merit of the works of Lord | milk or sugar, and an egg, of which he ate the yolk 
Byron; respecting most of them, there is but | raw. I observed the abstemiousness of his meal. 


‘My digestion is weak; I am too bilious,’ said 


he, ‘to eat more than once a-day, and generally live 

: 0) | on vegetables. 

Our present remarks will principally | wine at dinner, but they form only a vegetable diet. 
Just now I live on claret and soda-water. 


fo be sure I drink two bottles of 
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In another part of the volume, we are, 
informed, that he drank a pint of Hollands | 
every night. 


He said to me humorously enough—* Why don’t 
you drink, Medwin? Gin-and-water is the source 
of all my inspiration. If you were to drink as much 
as I do, you would write as good verses: depend on | 
it, it is the true Hippocrene.’ 


This is vegetable diet with a vengeance, 
and about as likely to improve the digestion 
as the temper and morals. 

His life at Pisa was very uniform :— 


I continued to visit him at the same hour (two 
o'clock) daily. Billiards, conversation, or reading, 
filled up the intervals till it was time to take vur 
evening drive, rice, and pistol-practice. On our 
return, which was always in the same direction, we 
frequently met the Countess Guiccioli, with whom 
he stopped to converse a few minutes. 

He dined at half an hour after sunset, (at twenty- 
four o'clock), then drove to Count Gamba’s, the 
Countess Guiccioli’s father, passed several hours 
in her society, returned to his palace, and either 
read or wrote till two or three in the morning. 





The Countess Guiccioli was the wife of 
an old Italian nobleman, who had objected 
to her intimacy with Lord Byron, on the 
ground of his being “a foreigner, a heretic, 
an Englishman, and worse than all, a lib- 
eral.” The lady, deeply offended at this 
unprecedented illiberality, complained to 
his holiness, the Pope, *“ who ordered her a 
separate maintenance, on condition that she 
should reside under her father’s roof.” 

The ‘account of his lordship’s marriage, 
treatment of his lady, and separation from 
her, has been already published in so many 
papers of the day, that we consider it un- 
necessary to extract it here. He seems 
anxious to make it appear that his behaviour 
in this affair was not remarkably culpable ; 
but besides that his own story is bad enough, 
he admits, that his own relations, as well as | 
the lady’s, that is to say all who had the | 
best opportunity of knowing the truth, con- | 
demned his conduct. 

All my former friends, even my cousin, George 
Byron, who had been brought up with me, and 
whom I loved as a brother, took my wife’s part. 
He followed the stream when it was strongest 
against me, and can never expect any thing from 
me: he shall never touch a sixpence of mine. 

Every one has heard the report of his_ 
drinking out of a skull; the following is his , 
own account of the circumstance. 











There had been found by the gardener, in dig- 


jolly friar or monk of the Abbey about the time it 
was dis-monasteried Observing it to be of giant 
size, and in a perfect state of preservation, a strange 
fancy seized me of having it set and mounted as a 
drinking-cup. I accordingly sent it to town, and it 


returned with a very high polish, and of a mottled | 


colour, like a tortoise-shell; (Colonel Wildman now 
has it). I remember scribbling some lines about it; 
but that was not all: I afterwards established at the 
Abbey a new order. The members consisted of 
twelve, and | elected myself grand master, or Abbot 
of the Skull, a grand heraldic title. A set of black 
gowns, mine distinguished from the rest, was or- 
dered, and from time to time, when a particular 
hard day was expected, a chapter was held; the 
crane was filled with claret, and, in imitation of 
the Goths of old, passed about to the gods of the 
Consistory, whilst many a prime joke was cut at its 
expense. 


The ladies will hardly feel much compla- | 


| 


/ 
| 
| 
j 
| 











cency for his lordship, when they learn his 
opinion of their sex. Like Napoleon,” pep 
says he, (and he might have added, in the | P yee ats 
words of an author, whom even he was com- | _ Without placing these works of imagina- 
pelled to respect, ‘like all rogues,*) “Ihave | tion on a level with those of Shakspeare, it 
always had a great contempt for women. | appears to us, that the excellencies of both 
Give a woman a looking-glass and a few | are of the same kind; that there is in both 
sugar-plums, and she will be satisfied.” His | the same individuality in the character, the 
acquaintance with them, it is true, was not | same universal truth in the sentiments, and 
likely to give him an exalted idea of their the same accurate and spirited delineation 
qualities. He observes that, they ‘were | of the “passions common to men in all ages 
always his bane,” and with great justice. of society, which have alike agitated the 
The influence of the sex, whether for good | human heart, whether it throbbed under 
or evil, is one of the mightiest powers, which | the steel corslet of the fifteenth century, 
operate in the formation of character; and | the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or the 
as there is nothing which improves and re- ‘blue frock and white dimity waistcoat of 
fines it like the society of virtuous women, | the present day.” 








they are a library in themselves—a perfect literary 
I could read them once a year with new 





so there is nothing, which can pollute and 
debase it more than an intercourse with 
those of an opposite character. There is no 
wickedness like the wickedness of a woman. 

Several pages of this work are devoted 
to Lord Byron’s remarks on religion. 
They indicate little knowledge of the 
subject. He seems unable to be a down- 
right infidel, only wishing that he could be 
satisfied that Christianity is a fable, without 
being able to persuade himself of it. Per- 


ferent from many others, who endeavour to 
avoid and keep out of sight the necessity of 


fortable consequences. On this subject he 
falls into the common weakness of encour- 
aging himself in his indecision, or practical 
disbelief, by the example of eminent men. 
He remarks that— 


Dr Johnson died like a coward, and Cowper was 
near shooting himself; Hume went off the stage 


like a brave man, and Voltaire’s last moments do | 


not seem to have been clouded by any fears of what 
was to come. 


His lordship’s own deathbed seems not to 
have been troubled by fears of the future, 
but this does not persuade us, that his life 
was not frequently tortured by such fears, 


nor that he had not many moments when he | 
wished as sincerely, as any dying person | 


whatever, that he could hope for a better 
world. What he wanted, however, in reli- 


gion, was made up in superstition; for your | 


infidel does not always reject Christianity tor 


want of credulity. "He believed in omens, | 
_lucky days, and, above all, held that con- 


sing, a skull that had probably belonged to some venient faith, which lays upon destiny the 


fault of one’s own imprudence or wickedness. 
Among other heresies, Lord Byron in- 


| dulged himself in depreciating Shakspeare, 


the old dramatists, and the English stage 
in general. The reception of his own dra- 
matic attempts will probably account for 
his opinion of the taste of his countrymen 
in this department of literature. If he really 
did not relish Shakspeare, he was a more 
unhappy person than we took him for; but 
we cannot believe this, for many reasons. 
Among others, it seems to us totally irre- 
concilable with his admiration of the Seot- 
tish novels. 


‘I never travel without Scott’s Novels,’ said he; 


* Heart of Mid-Lothian. 





Though little doubt can now exist re- 


| specting the real author of these novels, the 
| question, like that concerning the author of 


| the letters of Junius, will continue to possess 
| a degree of interest, so long as anv uncer- 
|tainty remains. The first of the following 
| anecdotes would be decisive, if it could be 


| depended on. 
| T asked him if he was certain about the Novels 
| being Sir Walter Scott’s ? 


| ‘*Seott as much as owned himself the author of 


haps in this particular he was not very dif- | “Waverley” to me in Murray’s shop,’ replied he. 


| ‘I was talking to him about that novel, and lamented 


| that its author had not carried back the story nearer 
coming to a decision; considering it as a_ 
thing likely to lead, in any event, to uncom- | 


to the time of the Revolution. Scott, entirely off his 
guard, said, ‘Ay, I might have done so, but’ —— 
There he stopped. It was in vain to attempt to 


| correct himself: he looked confused, and relieved 


| his embarrassment by a precipitate retreat. 
\ 


‘On another.occasion I was to dine at Murray's; 
' and being in his parlour in the moruing, he told me 
I should meet the author of ‘“ Waverley” at dinner. 
He had received several excuses, and the party was 
a small one; and, knowing all the people present, I 
was satisfied that the writer of that nove! must have 
| been, and could have been, no other than Walter 
, Scott. 


But we hesitate about receiving it in its full 
force. We think it improbable that Sir 
_ Walter should have been so little on his 
| guard, on any occasion when these works 
| were the subject of conversation ; certainly, 
.if he understood keeping his secret no bet- 
ter, his title to them would long since have 
_ceased to be doubtful. We imagine that 
| Lord Byron’s imagination, or Captain Med- 
_win’s, or both, have improved somewhat 
_upon the facts of the case. Several expla- 
nations of the second anecdote, suggest 
themselves to us, as they will doubtless to 
our readers. So that if we did not believe 
on other evidence, that the novels were 
written by Sir Walter, we should incline to 
continue in our unbelief for any thing that 
is here offered. While on this subject, we 
shall extract some other remarks, as being 
creditable both to the speaker and the ob- 
ject of them. 


‘Of all the writers of the day, Walter Scott is 
the least jealous: he is too confident of his own 
fame to dread the rivalry of others. He does not 
think of good writing, as the Tuseans do of fever— 
that there is only a certain quantity of it in the 
world. * * # 

_ ‘He spoiled the fame of his poetry by his supe- 
rior prose. 


powers in writing, that, should his Novels ever tire 
the public, which is not likely, he will apply himself 
; to something else, and succeed as well.’ 





He has such extent and versatility of 
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Indeed the character of Scott is one of} 


the few subjects, on which his lordship’s 
mind seemed uniformly to dwell with pleas- 
yre. On one occasion he says, “ The sight 
of his letters always does me good.” And 
again— 

His (Jeffrey’s) summing up in favour of my friend 
Sir Walter amused me; it reminded me of a school- 
master, who, after flogging a bad boy, calls out to 
the head of the class, and, patting him on the head, 
gives him all the sugar-plums. 


The following passage will show, that 
however authors may affect to despise the 
opinions of periodical critics, these opinions 
do occasionally produce considerable sensa- 
tion, though, fortunately for the tribe, they 
do not often draw upon themselves so severe 
a counterblast. 


‘When I first saw the review of my “ Hours of 
Idleness,” I was furious ; in such a rage as I never 
have been in since. 

‘| dined that day with Scroope Davies, and drank 
three bottles of claret to drown it; but it only boiled 
the more. ‘That critique was a masterpiece of low 
wit, a tissue of scurrilous abuse. I remember there 
was a great deal of vulgar trash in it which was 
meant for humour, “ about people being thankful 
for what they could get,”—* not looking a gift horse 
in the mouth,” and such stable expressions. The 
severity of “The Quarterly” killed poor Keats ; 
and neglect, Kirk White; but I was made of differ- 
ent stuff, of tougher materials. So far from their 
bullying me, or deterring me from writing, I was 
bent on falsifying their raven predictions, and de- 
termined to show them, croak as they would, that 
it was not the last time they should hear from me. 
I set to work immediately; and in good earnest, and 
produced in a year “ The English Bards and Scotch 

Leviewers.’ 

We shall conclude our extracts from this 
volume with the account of the last moments 
of Lord Byron, as given by his valet Fletcher, 
in a letter to Mr Murray. 


‘Although his lordship did not appear to think 
his dissolution was so near, I could perceive he was 
getting weaker every hour, and he even began to 
have occasional fits of delirium. He afterwards 
said, “I now begin to think I am seriously ill: 
and, in case I should be taken off suddenly, I wish 
to give you several directions, which I hope you 
will be particular in seeing executed.” I answered 
I would, in case such an event came to pass; but 
expressed a hope that he would live many years to 
execute them much better himself than I could. To 
this my master replied, “ Vo, it is now nearly over;” 
and then added, “I must tell you all without losing 
a moment!” I then said, “Shall 1 go, my Lord, and 
fetch pen, ink, and paper?”’—“ Oh, my God! no, 
you will lose too much time, and I have it not to 
spare, for my time is now short,” said his lordship; 
and immediately after, “ Now, pay attention.” His 
lordship commenced by saying, “ You will be pro- 
vided fer.” I begged him, hewever. to proceed with 
things of more consequence. He then continued, 
“Oh, my poor dear child!—my dear Ada! My God! 
could I but have seen her! Give her my blessing— 
and my dear sister Augusta and her children ;—and 
you will go to Lady Byron, and say tell her 
every thing; you are friends with her.” His lord- 
ship appeared to be greatly affected at this moment. 
Here my master’s voice failed him, so that I could 
only catch a word at intervals; but he kept mut- 
tering something very seriously for some time, and 
would often raise his voice and say, “Fletcher, 
now if you do not execute every order which I 
have given you, I will torment you hereafter if pos- 
sible.” Here I told his lordship, in a state of the 
greatest perplexity, that I had not understood a 
word of what he said; to which he replied, “ Oh, 
my God! then all is lost, for it is now too late! 
Can it be possible you have not understood me ?”— 
“No, my Lord,” said I; “but I pray you to try and 





inform me.”—*“ How can [?” rejoined my master ; 
“it is now too late, and all is over!” I said, “ Not 
our will, but God’s be done!”—and he answered. 
“Yes, not mine be done—but I will try ——” His 
lordship did indeed make several efforts to speak, 
but could only repeat two or three words at a time— 
such as, “my wife! my child! my sister! you know 
all—you must say all—you know my wishes:” the 
rest was quite unintelligible. A consultation was 
now held (about noon), when it was determined 
to administer some Peruvian bark and wine. My 
master had now been nine days without any suste- 
nance whatever, except what I have already men- 
tioned. With the exception of a few words which 
can only interest those to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and which, if required, I shall communi- 
cate to themselves, it was impossible to understand 
any thing his lordship said after taking the bark. 
He expressed a wish to sleep. I at one time asked 
whether I should call Mr Parry ; to which he re- 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, you may call him” Mr Parry desired 
him to compose himself. He shed tears, and appa- 
rently sunk into a slumber. Mr Parry went away, 
expecting to find him refreshed on his return—but 
it was the commencement of the lethargy preceding 
his death. The last words I heard my master utter 
were at six o'clock on the evening of the 18th, when 
he said, “I must sleep now;” upon which he laid 
down, never to rise again!—for he did not move 
hand or foot during the following twenty-four hours. 


The good points in the character of Lord 
Byron, were general kindness and generosity 
to his servants and dependents, by whom he 
seems to have been much beloved, and his 
zeal for the civil liberty of mankind. This 
was shown in Italy, but more particularly 
in the country where he ended his career. 
To this sentiment is also to be attributed 
the favourable light in which he seems to 
have regarded the people of the United 
States. He expresses strong affection for 
his daughter, and occasionally some regard 
for Lady Byron. His faults were the con- 
sequences of bad education, and bad com- 
pany, early dissipation, and the habit of 
| yielding to the impulses of passion; and ina 
character dangerous alike to itself, and to 
society, we are uncertain whether more is 
to be pitied, or condemned. 

We have thus far gone upon the supposi- 
tion, that the Conversations, which are the 
subject of them, are authentic. Since the 
above remarks were written, we perceive 
that the London papers endeavour to dis- 
credit them. There may be, and doubtless 
there are, some misrepresentations con- 
tained in Captain Medwin’s collection. Still 
a great deal of what is reported, agrees so 
well, both with the accounts of Lord Byron 
from other sources, and the opinions we 
naturally form of his character from his 
writings, that we incline to the belief, that 
they are in the main correct. There are 
two obvious causes for mistakes and incon- 
sistencies in a work of this sort. The first 
is, that few things are more difficult than to 
retain and correctly repeat the substance, 
and much more, the words of any conversa- 
tion, after some hours have elapsed. The 
memory of man is very treacherous, and 
besides the interval between the time when 
the words were spoken, and that when they 
were noted down,—we are also to consider 
that which in‘ .rvened between the making 
of the notes and the publishing of the col- 
lection. Notes, which, as Captain Medwin 





tells us, were only intended for reference, 


could hardly have been very full, especially 
if we consider the time when they were 
generally made, namely, that between two 
or three o’clock in the morning and two in 
the afternoon ; so that it is not an improba- 
ble supposition, that the memory must have 
frequently been called on to supply deficien- 
cies in the manuscripts; and he who con- 
siders the natural growth and ramification 
of stories by repetition, will not be surprised 
to find occasionally, that some of the Cap- 
tain’s ground is debateable. Another cause 
may be found in the character of Lora 
Byron himself. If the notion we have 
formed of this, from other sources, be a cor- 
rect one,—that he did not, any more than 
the majority of mankind, always think and 
speak in the same manner, on the same 
subject; he was sometimes angry from 
slight causes, and sometimes unjust to those 
whose conduct on the whole he approved ; 
he was Capricious in his opinions, and hasty 
in his language;—and, if the assertions of 
Medwin respecting his usual mode of liy- 
ing at Pisa are correct, we can hardly be 
surprised at any extravagance. Admit fur- 
ther, that these Conversations were private, 
and that his lordship had no suspicion that 
every casual ebullition of spleen, and every 
expression, uttered under the inspiration of 
his “ vegetable diet,” was treasured up to 
gratify the public voracity ; and we have a 
clue to almost any contradiction that can 
be pointed out between the letter of these 
Conversations and the spirit of his written 
productions. 

There is one view given in this volume, 
which, if it approaches at all to the truth, 
and that it has some foundation we shall 
believe (whether this book shall be proved 
authentic or not), should make us sincerely 
grateful that we live under a better influ- 
ence. We mean the view of depravity, 
not merely of the people of Italy, but of 
many among the higher ranks in the British 
empire. It is a consequence of a govern- 
ment, as well as of individual conduct, 
founded on just principles, that not only 
their immediate results, but those that are 
more distant and contingent, shall be pros- 
perous and happy. We doubt not that 
among the middling classes of British so- 
ciety, public opinion is as powerful a guar- 
dian of virtue and morality, as it is in New 
England. But tne misfortune is, that a class 
should exist, which may be in some measure 
above the influence of this opinion. But the 
corner-stone of the structure of our govern- 
ment, the pri:iciple which recognises the 
natural equality of the rights of mankind, 
and refuses to admit the absurd pretensions 
of primogeniture,—prevents the entailment 
of estates and titles; with a silent and con- 
tinual operation, obstructs the unnatural 
separation of wealth and industry, of labour 
and enjoyment; and puts an eternal vete 
upon the elevation of a body of men, above 
the control of the opinion and moral sense 
of their fellows. As yet we are a young 
people, and have allowed the natural affec- 
tion which we must fee} for the land of our 
fathers, the soil which gave birth to our 











nation, to make us morbidly sensible to any 
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disparaging observation on our manners and 
customs, from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Our republican feelings have been too ready 
to be irritated, by any intimations of our 
later birth, and induced us to show rather 
an overweening jealousy, that our elder 
brethren were disposed to snub us before 
company. But we are happy to perceive the 
signs of a time, which is fast approaching, 
when we shall be sensible of our vast superi- 
erity in those fundamental points, upon which 
the true prosperity and happiness of a nation 
must depend; and have too much real pride 
to be disturbed by any view of our deficiency 
in matters not essential; when we shall feel 
that there are worse practices than spitting 
on the floor, and worse things than bad inns 
and bad coaches; when we shall reflect, that 
it is neither impossible, nor very difficult, 
to macadamize our roads, and induct Betty 
Chambermaid, Dick Ostler, and Sam Boots 
into places that have never yet known 
them; and console ourselves under the 
consideration, that these things will cost 
time and money, by regarding the fearful 
price at which the nations of the old world 
must purchase, if they ever obtain them, 
the privileges which we inherit. 





Sketches of the History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the North American Indians. By 
James Buchanan, Esq. His Majesty’s 
Consul for the State of New York. Lon- 
don. 1824. 8vo. pp. 371. 


Tuts work was written, or rather compiled, 
in this country; but the author is an En- 
¢lishman, in the service of the king of Great 
Britain, and his Sketches were published in 
London. We may therefore consider it as 
an English work, intended principally to give 
to a foreign people information respecting 
ihe aboriginal inbabitants of this country. 
The subject will no doubt be interesting to 
many readers; for our Indians are a pecu- 
liar people, in whose history, customs, and 
condition, there is much that will arrest 
and well reward the attention of every one 
who loyes to look upon human nature in all 
its actual varieties of situation and character. 
‘.earned and able men have laboured to ac- 
quaint themselves with every thing that can 
now be learned respecting the past and pres- 
ent generations of this expiring people. In 
our own country great and successful efforts 
have been made to investigate the present 
condition of our Indians thoroughly, and the 
scholars of Germany have toiled with their 
usual energy and success to bring together 
all the detached parts and fragments of 
knowledge, which could be found in the 
many works published in various lan- 
guages respecting different subjects con- 
nected with different parts of this continent. 
Their industry in these researches has been 
carried to an almost astonishing degree, 
and rewarded by a proportionate success. 
Probably all the principal customs of the 
Indians are now known, and all of their past 
history is ascertained which ever can be 
learned; with respect to their languages, it 
is enough to say, that in the “ Miltiades,” 
a work upon the general science of lan- 





guages, there is given a delineation of the , 
grammatical character of thirty-four Ameri- | 
can languages, and translations of the Lord’s | 
prayer into fifty-nine different dialects of | 
these languages. Although much that is | 
known upon these subjects is known but | 
imperfectly, and many facts and circum- | 
stances which would throw a strong light | 
upon important subjects, are probably be- | 
yond the reach of investigation ; still much 

has been recovered and added to the mass | 
of human knowledge, which may be made 

to yield valuable instruction. All inquiries | 
respecting the American Indians may be | 
arranged into four general divisions,—as 
they reiate to their character, their religion, 
their languages, or their history. There 
certainly is at the present day a disposition, 
which is much more amiable than philosophi- 
cal, to give these savages credit for all the 
moral excellence and dignity which is in 
any degree compatible with their known 
condition; and to throw into deep shade, or 
perhaps apologize for, all those follies and 
vices which are attributed to them upon 
authority that cannot be questioned This 
is in great part but a reaction from the 
prejudices and fears of those days when 
they were believed to have allied them- 
selves with the powers of darkness,—to 
‘kill and destroy by treachery, peison, and 
sorcery ;”’—when the courage of our fathers 
quailed before the sad omen of a lunar 
eclipse, because “ in the centre of the moon 
they discerned an unusual black spot, not a 
little resembling the scalp of an Indian ;”— 
when the venerable Hubbard could find no 
language sufficiently expressive of his feel- 
ings towards these “ pertidious, cruel, devil- 
ish, savage miscreants,”—and even went so 
far as to “hope that God will find some 
way to cut off the deceitful enemies of his 
people, and not suffer them to live out half 
their days!” Since those days, our relations 
with these savages have changed ;—they 
now are the oppressed and desolate tew;— 
we are the people of the land, and they are 
the scanty, forlorn, and powerless intruders, 
who are glad to hide their misery in any 
corner whither they may go, when we bid 
them crawl out of our way. They fought 
against us with the arrow, the bullet, and 





the tomahawk, and they fought in vain ;— 
in our contest with them, we have allied our- | 
selves with pestilence and famine, and that | 
far fiercer foe to humanity than either,— 
intemperance ; and they are well nigh ex- 
tirpated. When the warwhoop disturbed 
the repose of our villages, and a savage foe 
beset every path, and men were obliged to 
bear their arms with them to the house of 
God, these ferocious and dreadful enemies 
were of necessity feared and hated beyond 
the degree which different circumstances 
would have justified. For this there was 
excuse enough ; but it will not be reasona- 
ble that we should go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and suffer our sympathy and sorrow 
for these wretched remnants of nations, or 
even our remorse for the miseries we have 
inflicted upon them, to influence our opinions, 
when we are investigating their character 





as an important fact in the history of man. 


The American Indians live in a state of 
society which affords every encouragement 
to the growth, and every facility for the 
development of, the sterner qualities of 
human nature. The men live almost wholl 
by the chase, and its vicissitudes make them 
habitually patient of fatigue and hunger ;— 
their hunting grounds are seldom very ac- 
curately divided, and a herd of deer affords 
a strong temptation to pass such lines of 
separation as there may be; and thus occa- 
sions for war are constantly occurring, and 
frequent wars give them all the qualities 
proper to the warrior. But their warfare 
is rather characterized by stratagem and 
surprise than force; they seldom fight openly 
and fiercely until all their tricks, all the 
resources of their ingenuity are exhausted ; 
to be detected and out-manceuvred is almost 
the same thing as to be defeated, and the 
warrior has more frequent occasion to sig- 
nalize himself by skill, or sullen, obstinate 
endurance, than by prowess in fair and open 
fight; and therefore their courage is passive 
rather than active. Insensibility is with 
them a point of honour; public esteem is 
made to depend upon it, and it is carried to 
an extreme which astonishes those who do 
not recollect, that all men in all ages have 
equally acknowledged this power of public 
opinion; Curtius before the gulf in the Fo- 
rum, the leader of a forlorn hope in modern 
days, and perhaps the Hindu devotee stand- 
ing for weeks upon a pointed cone, all illus- 
trate the power and energy of those feelings 
which support the Indian through his death- 
torture. There is no reason to believe that 
they are by nature inferior in point of in- 
tellect to Europeans, or those of European 
descent. Education has done for some of 
them all that it could do fer men born 
among civilized nations, and the instances 
which have certainly occurred of half-edu- 
cated Indians relapsing into an entirely 
savage life, prove ‘ittle more, than that 
there is in the absolute freedom and irre- 
sponsibility of these children of the woods, 
something which is most fascinating to the 
weakness and pride of human nature. Many 
virtues are unquestionably compatible with 
the character which their condition and 
habits both reveal and create. No doubta 
benevoient and perfectly amiable being like 


'Mr Heckewelder, might remember many 


instances of mildness, forbearance, kindness, 


| and pure charity, which occurred during his 


long intimacy with them. But if, on the 
one hand, it would be unfair not to admit 
that these instances prove the Indian char- 
acter to be capable of an occasional exhi- 
bition of these favourable traits; on the 
other, it would be altogether unreasonable 
to infer from them, that these savages live in 
the habitual exercise of such virtues. Surely 
there cannot be any doubt, that the Indians 
are rather ferocious than mild, rather im- 
placable than forgiving, and rather less 
honest and trust-worthy than men among 
whom deception and stratagem are more 
dishonourable. We do not believe that 
there is any great and peculiar mystery in 
the Indian character, or that the laws which 
govern human nature in all other cases, do 
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not apply in this. They have their virtues 
and their vices, and we see no reason for 
believing that the proportion between the 
good and the bad that is in them, constitutes 
any very striking difference between them 
and other men. With the utmost good-will 
to the cause which Mr Buchanan labours to 
advance, we advise him not to rest upon the 
peculiar excellence of their character, their 
claims to better treatment at our hands than 
they have hitherto received. 

The religious opinions, traditions, and 
rites of the Indians, have been investigated 
with great care, and many facts have been 
ascertained and used in support of many 
theories. That which has attracted most 
attention, identifies these savages with the 
remains of the ten tribes of Israel. Mr 
Adair, whose means of obtaining knowledge 
respecting the Indians, were very great, and 
more lately, Dr Boudinot, have urged with 
great force, every thing which can be sug- 
gested in support of this hypothesis. Re- 
semblances, some of which seem almost too 
exact to be referred to chance, unquestion- 
ably exist between many rites and religious 
customs observed by the Indians, and those 
which were imposed by divine authority 
upon the Jews. But it is difficult to ascertain 
how far the authority for some of the most 
important may be relied on; and, without 
adverting to the fatal objections against this 
theory which may be drawn from the physi- 
cal structure and pecuNarities of language 
of the natives of this country, it may be 
safely asserted, that many nations of the 
old continent are as closely assimilated to 
the Jews, by an identity of religious ritual, 
as are the aborigines of this. Somewhat 
similar ceremonies are practised by nations 
who have not.gone beyond a certain degree 
of civilization in all parts of the world. 
Sacrifices, the worship of the principal 
heavenly bodies, and of spiritual powers in 
various forms, and some measure of vener- 
ation for consecrated periods and places, are 
always found among the savage nations of 
the old world, and have always been among 
them, if we may trust to the evidence of 
records, and of monuments which go back 
beyond all record; and they are now ascer- 


tained to have existed among all the tribes | 


of American Indians. Perhaps the only 
conclusion which can be rationally deduced 
from these facts, is, that all the religions in 
the world had one common origin ;—that 
there was a time when the parents of the 
inhabitants of the earth knew, from sources 


which are now closed, that God is, and what | 


He is, and what are the laws and relations 
which govern and connect the various parts 
of his creation ;—and that as the weakness 
and wickedness of men varied in character 
and measure, this knowledge was lost or 
perverted in different modes and degrees. 
Perhaps there have been no nations more 
superstitious than the Indians; many in- 
Stances are known of individuals losing all 
strength and health, from the anxiety and 
horror which some unlucky omen or fearful 
circumstance had caused, and literally dying 
‘rom the fear of death. A remarkable in- 
stance of this is related by Hearne, in his 





Journey to the Northern Ocean, and quoted 
by Dr Jarvis, in his Discourse delivered be- 
fore the New York Historical Society. 


Matonabbee, one of their chiefs, had requested 
him (Hearne) to kill one of his enemies, who was 
at that time several hnndred miles distant. ‘To 
please this great man,’ says he, ‘and not expecting 
that any harm could possibly arise from it, I drew 
a rough sketch of two human figures on a piece of 
paper, in the attitude of wrestling; in the hand of 
one of them I drew the figure of a bayonet, pointing 
to the breast of the other. 
abbee, pointing to the figure which was holding the 
bayonet, ‘is I, and the other is your enemy.’ ‘)p- 
posite to those figures I drew a pine tree, over 
which I placed a large human eye, and out of the 
tree projected a human hand. This paper I gave 
to Matonabbee, with instructions to make it as pub- 
lic as possible. The following year when he came 
to trade, he informed me that the man was dead. 
Matouabbee assured me, that the man was in per- 
fect health when he heard of my design against 
him, but almost immediately afterward became 
quite gloomy, and, refusing all kinds of sustenance, 
in a very few days died.’ 


Their jugglers and priests, of course, en- 
deavour to confirm this disposition, and ac- 
quire a skill and facility in carrying through 
their impostures, which might well deceive 
a wiser people. An instance of the sagacity 
of a juggler thus employed, which Mr 
Heckewelder relates, proves at least, that 
changes in the weather are indicated more 
distinctly and earlier, than casual observers 
of such things would suppose. 


In the summer of the vear 1799, a most uncommon 
drouth happened in the Muskingum country, so that 
every thing growing, even the grass and the leaves 
of the trees, appeared perishing; an old man named 
Chenos, who was born on the river Delaware, was 
applied to by the women, to bring down rain, and 
was well feed for the purpose. Having failed in 
his first attempt, he was feed asecond time; and 
it happened that one morning, when my business 
obliged me to pass by the place where he was at 
work, as I knew him very well, [ asked him at once 
what he was doing? ‘I am hired,’ said he, ‘ to do 
a very hard day’s work.’ 

Q. And, pray, what work ? 

A. Why, to bring down rain from the sky. 

Q. Who hired you to do that ? 

A. The women of the village; don’t you see how 
much rain is wanted, and that the corn and every 
thing else is perishing ? 

@. But can you make it rain ? 

4. I can, and you shall be convinced of it this 
very day. 

He had, by this time, encompassed a square of 
about five feet each way, with stakes and barks, so 
that it might resemble a pig pen of about three feet 
in height, and now, with his face uplifted and turned 
towards the north, he muttered something, then 
closely shutting up with bark the opening which 
had been left on the north side, he turned in the 
same manner, stil] muttering some words, towards 
the south, as if invoking some superior being, and 
having cut through the bark on the southwest cor- 
ner, so as to make an opening of two feet, he said: 
‘now we shall have rain enough!’ Hearing down 
the river the sound of setting poles striking against 
a canoe, he inguired of me what it was? I told him 
it was our Indians going up the river to make a bush 
net for fishing. ‘Send them home again!’ said he; 
‘tell them that this will not be a fit day for fishing!’ 
I told him to let them come on, and speak to them 
himself, if he pleased. He did so, and as soon as 
they came near him, he told them that they must 
by no means think of fishing that day, for there 
should come a heavy rain which would wet them 
all through. ‘No matter, Father!’ answered they 
in a jocular manner, ‘give us only rain, and we 
will cheerfully bear the soaking.’ They then passed 
on, and I proceeded to Goschachking, the village to 


‘This,’ said Ito Maton- | 
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which I was going. I mentioned the circumstance 
to the chief of the place, and told him that I thought 
it impossible that we should have rain while the sky 
was so clear as it then was, and had been for near 
five weeks together, without its being previously 
announced by some signs or change in the atmo- 
sphere. But the chief answered: ‘ Chenos knows 
very well what he is about; he can at any time 
predict what the weather will be; he takes his 
observations morning and evening from the river 
or something init.’ On my return from this place 
after three o’clock in the afternoon, the sky still 
continued the same until about four o’clock, when 
all at once the horizon became overcast, and with- 
out any thunder or wind, it began to rain, and con- 
tinued so for several hours together, until the ground 
became thoroughly soaked.’ 

It was not until lately, that the languages 
of the American aborigines have been 
studied with great care; and valuable re- 
sults have rewarded the labour bestowed 
upon these pursuits. Mr Duponceau, who 
is the best authority upon these subjects, 
and whose authority is indisputable, declares 
that, the American languages in general 
are copious both in words and in grammati- 
cal forms, and that their structure is exceed- 
ingly methodical and regular. That their 
peculiar and complicated forms,—which he 
calls polysynthetic,—appear to characterize 
all these languages, from one extremity of 
the continent to the other, and that they 
differ essentially from those of the dead and 
living languages of the old hemisphere. The 
polysynthetic construction of language, Mr 
Duponceau explains to mean, “that in which 
the greatest number oi ideas are comprised 
in the least number of words.” This is ef- 
fected in the Indian languages by construct- 
ing compound words, by interweaving to- 
gether the most significant sounds or sylla- 
bles of each simple word, in such a manner 
as to excite in the mind immediately all 
those ideas which the primitive words would 
have singly expressed; and also by combin- 
ing the various parts of speech, particularly 
the verb, so that the various forms and inflec- 
tions will express, with the principal action, 
the greatest possible number of the ideas of 
mora! and physical subjects connected with 
it. Thus there are many words of these 
languages, which are made to convey very 
different ideas by the simple addition or sub- 
traction of a letter. “ Wunachquin” means 
“the nut of a tree, the leaves of which re- 
semble a hand;” and “nadholineen” means 
‘come with the canoe, and take us across 
the river.” With regard to the similarity 
between the northern and southern lan- 
guages, in respect of grammatical con- 
struction, we will give Mr Duponceau’s 
own words. It will be remembered, that 
such is the difference between the words of 
these different languages, that the principal 
nations of America can understand each 
other no better, than different nations in 
Europe or Asia. 

I beg leave to adduce one single example to illus- 
trate the extraordinary similarity which subsists 
between the languages of the north and south. The 
Abbe Molina, amidst a number of compound verbs 
in the Araucanian language, instances the verb 
‘iduancloclavin, ‘1 du not wish to eat with him." 
I once asked Mr Heckewelder whether there was 
any similar verb in the Delaware, and he immedi- 
ately gave me n’schingiwipoma, ‘1 do not like te 





eat with him.’ A stronger feature of resemblance 
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in point of grammatical construction between the ; languages and antiquities should discover 
idioms of nations placed at such an immense dis- | distinctly their origin and successive condi- 
tance from each other, cannot, think, be exhibited, | tions or that any record should be any where 
and with this and the references I have above made, | 5. ~~” 
I believe I may, for the present, rest satisfied. * * | discovered, which would tell them and us 
Indeed, from the view which he (Mr Heckewelder) | Whence they came, and through what 
offers of the Lenni Lenape idiom, it would rather | changes they have passed. But if these 
appear to have been formed by philosophers in their | nations have no records, they have tradi- 
closets, than by savages in the wilderness. If it tions. and the authority of these traditions 
should be asked how this can have happened, I can | . f “geyre 7 pstionntle Gite 
only answer, that I have been ordered to collect | 8 COMfrmed by many unquestiomese ; 
and ascertain facts, not to build theories. There | It is known, by the character of their lan- 
remains a great deal yet to be ascertained, before | guages, that the inhabitants whom our 
we can venture to search into remote causes. fathers found in possession oi the vast re- 
The peculiarities of the Indian languages | gions of this continent, may be arranged 
are considered, by those competent to de- | in three principal divisions, viz. the more | 
cide upon the subject, as decisive against | civilized Indians in Middle and South | 
the hypothesis of their Hebrew origin. We | America, as the Mexicans and Peruvians; 
would only remark upon one fact, which | the Lenni Lenape with their kindred tribes; 
seems to us tosuggest an argument that we 'and the Huron or Iroquois nations. Besides 
do not recollect to have seen urged. The | these, there are the Esquimaux in the north, | 
Jews were separated from the nations for and many smaller and disconnected tribes in | 
the sake of the Scriptures, which were to} the south. The mounds and barrows in | 
be given them; a characteristic of these | North America authorize the belief, that | 
Scriptures is, that they teach the absolute other nations once dwelt here before those | 
existence of the Deity. Now this is a truth | who were found here. The Lenni Lenape | 
which no Indian language can express. An | have a distinct tradition to this effect,—that | 
Indian cannot speak of being, without also | many hundred years since, they resided far | 
describing the mode of being; he cannot | to the westward of the Mississippi. That, 
say, “I am walking,” but “I walk,”’—“I| having begun to migrate, after a long jour- 
am eating,” but “ leat;” there is no word | ney, they reached the Mississippi, and found 
vet discovered in any Indian language, | the Mengwe or Iroquois, who had likewise 
which answers to the verb fo be. It is | emigrated froma distant region, and struck 
therefore a singular fact, that the phrase | this river somewhat higher up. They had 
which may be called the definition of God’s | ascertained by their spies, that a powerful 
nature given by himself, “I am that Iam,” | people, who had many large towns, dwelt 
cannot be, as far as is yet known, precisely | on the eastern side of this river. This peo- 
and adequately translated into any language | ple were called the Talligewi or Alligewi, 
not of European origin, which is spoken on | and the Alleghany river and mountains were 
this continent. Mr Duponceau speaks of | named from them. When attacked by the 
this circumstance, in a note to a part of his | Lenape and Mengwe, they were generally 
Report on the Languages of the American | defeated ; their fortifications were taken, 
Indians. and they were obliged to migrate to the 
Molina, in his Grammar of the Othomi language, south leaving the invading tribes in pos- 
gives the conjugation of a verb, which, he says, | session of the countries in which they had 
corresponds to the Latin sum, es, fui ; but lam in- i|dwelt. We suppose that these Alligewi 
a a ce — os is eager ene goa 20 | became the Mexicans and Peruvians. The 
verb answers to Siare. Sto, as 1n the otne , . 4 : a 
lancenaeh For, he says, afterwards, that it is never | Lenni Lenape rs call rigs eh ” 
used in conjunction with an adjective, and that to ( GOR Be ee es eee 
express, for instance, J am rich, the adjective takes | the East ;” and, unless we greatly misrecol- 
the form of a verb, and is itself conjugated, as in | lect, Humboldt mentions a common tradi- 
Latin, sapio, ‘I am wise,’ frigeo, ‘lam cold.’ Nor tion among the Mexicans, that their fathers 


is it ever used as an auxiliary in the conjugation of | 


' orth. It would s 
other verbs. Therefore I do not see how it can be | had come from the n om 


applied in its mere substantive sense. In the Mexi- | that the Lenape have pointed out some ol 
can language, Zenteno acknowledges that it is abso- | the forts or mounds which have excited so 
lutely wanting, and that it is impossible to translate | much wonder, as the fortifications of the 
into that idiom the ‘I am that I am,’ of the sacred | Alligewi. We extract the following from 
vritine (Ar cj . 30). re in vain | . . 

writings. (Arte Mexic. p. 30). I have im vain | treckewelder’s Historical Account. 


endeavoured to obtain a translation of that sentence ; 
into Delaware from Mr Heckewelder, and I believe Many wonderful things are told of this famous 
people. They are said to have been remarkably 


it cannot be literally rendered jnto any American ) ee 
tall and stout, and there is a tradition that there 


language. 
Strong proof is requisite to make a rational | Were giants among them, people of a much larger 


heal snihins Ieb | oo | ize than the tallestof the Lenape. It is related that 
mind believe, that the Hebrew language | they had built to themselves regular fortifications 


could be so changed by any circumstances, | or entrenchments, from whence they would sally 
as that, while it became greatly improved | out, but were generally repulsed. I have seen 
in some important respects, it should have ; Many andlertenapeiyo said to have been built by 
lost the power of conveying an idea, or | them, two of which, in particular, were remarkable. 
Rox ; JI net One of them was near the mouth of the river Huron, 
rather a proposition, which, in its original 
} 





E ‘ which empties itself into the Lake St Clair, on the 
form, it expressed with wonderful force and | north side of that lake, at the distance of about 
exactness, and upon which depends every | twenty miles northeast of Detroit. This spot of 
thing which gives to that language a value | ground was, in the year 1786, owned and occupied 
or sanctity. by a Mr Tucker. The other works, properly en- 

. . , ing walls o ; 
The early history of these tribes is prob- trenchments, being walls or banks of earth regularly 
bly lost forever. | on the Huron river, east of the Sandusky, about six 





thrown up, with a deep ditch on the outside, were 
It seems almost unreason- | 
able to hope, that further inquiries into their | or eight miles from Lake Evie. Outside of the gate- 





ways of each of these two entrenchments, which lay 
within a mile of each other, were a number of large 
flat mounds, in which the [idian pilot said, were 
buried hundreds of the slain Talligewi, whom I shal] 
hereafter, with Colonel Gibson, call Aiigewi. Of 
these entrenchments, Mr Abraham Steiner, who was 
with me at the time when I saw them, gave a very 
accurate description, which was published at Phila- 
delphia, in 1789 or 1790, in some periodical work, 
the name of which I cannot at present remember. 
If these traditions are believed, they still 
leave the earlier history of these tribes un- 
known, But the same obscurity enwraps 
the origin of other nations. There seems 
sufficient reason for supposing that the 
American Indians are all a kindred people 
with the Asiatic aborigines; and that one 
overflow from the heart of Asia poured into 
America the ancestors of that people who 
were afterwards driven south, by hordes of 


Savages who escaped from the opposite con- 


tinent when it had again become too crowded 
for all its inhabitants to remain there and 
ive. 

This hypothesis was advanced by Mr 
Clinton, in his Discourse delivered before 


| the New York Historical Society, in 1811, 


and supported by no less eloquence than 
ingenuity. Since then, Mr Heckewelder’s 
Historical Account has brought in confirma- 
tion of it many traditions and facts of va- 
rious kinds, which Mr Clinton could not 
anticipate. 

Of the literary character of Mr Buchan- 
an’s work, much cannot be said. It is merely 
a compilation from well known writers, made 
without much method or purpose. Of the 371 
pages which his book contains, an Appendix, 
consisting wholly of extracts, occupies 59 ; 
Dr Jarvis’ Discourse and Mr Duponceau’s 
Report, both inserted entire, fill 100 more; 
and of the remainder, Mr Heckewelder sup- 
plies a large portion, and Indian treaties 
and speeches, mostly reprinted from ve 
common books, make up almost all that is 
left. Wedo not think that Mr Buchanan 
can point out fifty pages of his own writing, 
and those which appear to be his, are cer- 
tainly not the most valuable parts of the 
work. From the Preface, we had expected 
a somewhat different course; he says, 

I nad abandoned all intention of placing myself 
before the public ; but upon my arrival in London 
in the summer of 1820, having casually spoken of 
the interest I had taken in the present state of the 
North American Indians, it was suggested, that from 
my observations and researches, which extended to 
other tribes than those more particularly noticed by 
Mr Heckewelder, together with extracts from such 
parts of his useful and interesting volume, as tend to 
confirm and illustrate the facts I had collected, or 
the views I had taken of the subject, the public 
might be presented with a work, in some degree 
calculated to facilitate the adoption of measures in 
favour of the Indians. 

Upon the whole, while we acknowledge 
that Mr Buchanan may do some good, by 
helping to spread the knowledge of facts, 
which have been long before the public, we 
are compelled to say, that his endeavours to 
add to the information which other writers 
had given, have been wholly fruitless. 





Conversations on Natural Philosophy ; in 
which the Elements of that Science are fa- 
miliarly explained, and adapted to the 
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comprehension of Young Pupils. Illus- 
trated with Plates. By the author of 
«« Conversations on Chemistry,” and “ Con- 
versations on Political Economy.” Im- 
proved by Appropriate Questions for the | 
Examination of Schools ; also by Illustra- | 
tive Notes, and a Dictionary of Philo- 
sophical Terms. By the Rev. J. L. Blake, 
&c. Seventh American edition. Boston. 
1825. 12mo. pp. 252. 


We avail ourselves of the opportunity af- | 
forded us by the publication of a new | 
tion of this deservedly popular work, to re- | 
commend it, not only to these instructers who | 
may not already have adopted it, but also | 
generally to all readers who are desirous | 
of obtaining information on the subjects of | 
which it treats. 
long before the public. 
author, is advantageously known by her 
treatises on Chemistry, and on Political | 








The book itself has been | 
Mrs Bryan, the | 


Economy, both of which are so excellent | Theodore, or the Crusaders. 


-—— 


in their kind, that they are in general | 


use in our schools and colleges ; and unless , 
we are much mistaken, this work has also_ 


taken its place as a text-book in many of | 


our literary institutions. 
much our purpose to add to the general | 


yoice, in commendation of the work itself, | Hofland’s later productions. 


the answers to the questions, it will be 
necessary to read, and read carefully, the 


—— 


whole of the context; this, we conceive, is 
all that is necessary to be done. The sys- 
tem, indeed, of arranging school books by 
questions and answers, is by no means new, 
and we were induced to make these re- 


isting state of society. Such excellencies 
or defects of character are exhibited as 
are common to many in these days, and 
they are rewarded by a recompense of 
good or evil, for which reality may afford 
sufficient precedent. But in the Crusaders 
she goes back to the 12th century, and de- 





marks, because we have heard doubts start- 


ed with regard to their utility. be only imagined. 


scribes persons and events which can now 
We are not so well 


The position of the plates in the present! pleased with this tale as with most of its 


edition is better than it is in the former; 
we think they would have been still more 
improved had they been constructed so that 
they might be unfolded and placed immedi- 
ately under the eye of the learner while 
reading the explanation in the text. Mr 
Blake has also added many Notes which 


‘illustrate the passages to which they are 


appended, and the Dictionary of Philosoph- 


1 ical Terms is an useful addition. 





A Tale for 
Youth. By Mrs Hoffiand, author of « The 
Son of a Genius,” “ The Daughier of a 
Genius,” and other Tales for Young 
People. Boston. 1824. 12mo. pp. 180. 


But it is not so Ir is seldom that authors meet with more | Jarly 


decided success than has attended Mrs 
She has obey- 


as to call the attention of the public to the | ed the spirit of the age, which calls upon 


present edition of it. 


commends itself to the mstructers of youth. | 


Any one who is conversant with these sub- | 


i 


The editor has in-| gifted minds to use their strength in the | 
troduced some valuable improvements, and service of the young. 


thrown it into a form that particularly re- | tion, knowledge, good taste, industry, and | 
all other qualities, if any other there are, | 


which may encourage an author to hope for 


jects, cannot but have observed, that in! fame, and to seek it; but she has sought 


committing lessons for recitation, the pupil | 


is very apt to select those passages which 


| 
j 


i 


and found something better. Her name 
will not go down to posterity, as one who 


are most easily committed, and which are! entertained or deeply interested the read- 
not generally those expressive of the more | ing world, and made large and lasting ad- 
important facts; and all the urgings of the | ditions to the literary treasures of the age,— 
master, in whatever shape they may be! but she will be remembered by parents 


conveyed, are found insufficient to lead 
them to select for themselves those parts of 
the sentence which convey the principal 
information. Under such circumstances, 


the next resource of the instructer is to: 


point out to the pupil, vivd voce, the lead- 
ing facts to which particular actention 


must be paid, and in which he will be chief- ' 


ly examined. After all his labour and use- 
less exhaustion of lungs, the only point 
gained may be, that the pupil has selected 
as worthy of peculiar attention, another 
part equally unimportant with that from 
which he has been driven, and equally re- 
quiring new explanations, new urgings, 
and new recitations; till the instructer, 
wearied by these repeated and fruitless at- 
tempts, has recourse to his pencil, and 
marks between brackets those definitions 
and explanations of which particular ac- 
count must be given. If he does this, the 
probability is, that those only which are 
thus marked will be the parts committed. 
To Mr Blake then are instructers as well 
2s pupils much indebted. By questions ar- 
ranged at the bottom of the pages in 
which the collateral facts are arranged, he 
directs the attention of the learner to the 
principal topics ; and a slight inspection will 
make it apparent, that in order to get at 


! 





who love to give their children books which | 


will profit while they amuse them, and suc- 
cessive generations will recollect in their 
maturer years, with grateful acknowledge- 
ment the pleasure which they owed to her in 
earlier days. Itisimpossible that her tales 
should not interest all who are capable of 
understanding and enjoying them, or that 
they should fail of doing good to those 
whom they interest, if they are capable 
of improvement. They are professedly and 
actually written for children; the moral 
of each one of them is distinct, obvious, 


and never forgotten; the incidents and | 


characters all refer to it; and not only the 
general result of the story, but every part 
of it, is made to enforce the useful truth, 
which the whole is intended to inculcate. 
Still, the didactic character of her works 
interferes so Jittle with their power of amus- 
ing and their general literary merit, that 


mature and cultivated minds may and do) 


read them with pleasure. 

In the work now before us she has de- 
parted somewhat from her usual course. 
In her former tales some individual whose 
character and condition belong to her 
country and to this age, is made to pass 
through a variety of circumstances which 
are not at variance with the actually ex- 


She has imagina- | 


predecessors. It does not seem to us so 
| successful in its purpose of usefulness ;— 
| the lessons which it teaches are not taught 
so impressively ;—the advantages of integ- 
rity, courage, and perseverance in good 
conduct are inculcated, but it is by exam- 
ples which cannot be realized. Some of 
be readers may thank us for a brief ab- 
| stract of this tale. 

Theodore, the hero, is educated in ob- 
_scurity by a woman of humble rank, who 
| passes for his aunt. While attending a 
| tournament, given in honour of the nup- 


_ tials of a neighbouring noble, he is of some 
service to the bridegroom, and is invited 
| by his father to accompany him to the Holy 
‘Land. He goes, endears himself particu- 
to king Richard, is taken prisoner by 
|Saladin, and resists every endeavour to 
shake his faith and convert him to Islamism. 
Upon the peace, which Richard concluded 
with Saladin, he recovered his freedom, 
and after being instrumental in procuring 
the release of Richard from the German 
prisons, he returns with him to England, 
and soon after discovers that he is of high 
rank, and heir to large estates, and recog- 
nises in his mother a captive whom he had 
known at the court of Saladin. 

It must be obvious, from this © slight 
sketch of the story, that it affords oppor- 
tunity for introducing many interesting 
scenes. That which represents Cour de 
| Lion, upon his trial for the murder of the 
Marquis of Montserrat, before the emperor 
and princes of Germany, is particularly 
well drawn. This tale will be the more 
useful from the author’s faithful adherence 
to historical truth in all the principal char- 
acters and events. 





| 
{ 





The Badge. A Moral Tale. By the author 
of the Factory Girl, James Talbot, &c. 
Boston. 1824. 18mo. pp. 33. 


Tue writer of this tale is favorably known 
to the public as the author of several little 
stories. We had occasion to notice one of 
| them, “* The Factory Girl,” in a former num- 
ber. The story now before us has the same 
| good objects in view with that, but is design- 
.ed for a rather younger class of readers. 
| The Badge seems to us, to perform all the 
| promise of its title page ;—it is truly a moral 
_ tale; and its morality is not only pure and 
elevated, but is adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of children, and presented to them in a 
manner which must be attractive. The 
story is interesting; and it is wriiten in a 
very free, animated, and graceful style, and 
with a simplicity and good faith which many 
authors of more ambitious fictions might 
envy. Itis evidently the production of one 
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familiar with the character and habits of 
children, and their peculiar modes of think- 
ing and speaking, and of one who feels a 
deep interest in their welfare. We are 
frequently reminded of Miss Edgeworth by 
the unaffected graces of expression ; by the 
felicity with which the most suitable occa- 
sions are seized upon for making a moral im- 
pression upon the youthful mind ; and, above 
all, by the fascination of truth and nature, 
so hard to be analyzed, but which ever 


claims the attention to the passing page. 
Children, however, are of course the best 
judges of what interests them ; and the voices 
of all whom we have questioned upon the 
subject, are unanimous in favor of the Badge. 

The following letter is so charming and 
faithful a representation of the feelings of 
boyhood, that we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of giving it to our readers. 

AMTFF***, Oct. 22, 1824. 
My DEAR BROTHER, 

As I can’t write joining hand yet, Mrs Mason 
said if I would tell her the words I wanted to send 
to you, she would write them down. First then, I 
thank you for your letter, and dear mamma for the 
pooks she sent. Oh, Charles, it is very pleasant 
here; I have gota beautiful play-ground, it is all 
even, and the grass is very green; and I can begin 
at the front door with my horse or wheelbarrow 
and run all round the house without any fence to 
stop me; and then at the side of this great yard 
there is a hill—if it was winter I could coast down 
it. Ithought till yesterday I did not want any thing 
but to have youcome. But oh, Charles, yesterday 
something happened—I hate to come to that—but | 
must tell you about my poor paroquet. When I 
eame home from school Mrs Mason gave me a seed 
cake, and I ran to the cage to give Pinky some, but 
he would not come forward to take it; he stood on 
his perch, and looked dull, and would not speak a 
word ; presently his head shook a little, and then he 
fell right down on the bottom of the cage. I believe I 
cried very Joud, for Mrs Mason came, and she took 
Pinky out of the cage, and she said he had a fit; he 
came to a little, but he fell down again and then he 
died. Oh Charles, I cried a great deal; and I feel 
dull now, and [ almost wish mamma would come for 
me. But I will try to stay as long as she wants me 
to. My dutiful love to dear Father and Mother; 
and give my love to your paroquet; and send me 
word whether he talks as much as ever; it makes 
me laugh now when I think how smart he looks 
when he hollows out, “Charley is a good boy.” 
Why cannot you teach him ty say, “ Eddy isa good 
boy.” Poor Pinky had almost learned it when he 
died. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
EDWARD EDGERLY. 

This story in some few passages betrays 
marks of haste and carelessness in the com- 
position. It seems to us also that the author 
has not succeeded in giving a very distinct 
idea of patriotism. But these defects de- 
tract but slightly from the merits of a work, 


which cannot but prove highly agreeable | 


and instructive tp those for whom it is de- 
signed. 


. 


a 
MISCELLANY: 








TRAVELLERS AND VOYAGERS. 


* Colum et animum.” 


Ir has been seriously questioned whether 
vovernments or individuals have, in strict 
morals, any right, by bounty or otherwise, | 














to tempt men into enterprises of great haz- 
ard, which have been repeatedly made 
without success, and which have not un- 
frequently terminated in the death of a 
greater or lesser number of the party im- 
mediately concerned. The experience in 
Africa is most commonly adduced in an- 
swer to this inquiry, and surely there is 
enough in that experience to make the 
heart sink, though it may not settle the 
question. What are the motives, it is ask- 
ed, to these undertakings ; and do the ends 
justify the means? Is it a contingent or 
a certain good you have in view, and is life 
ever to be jeopardized by a mere contin- 
gency ? 





Shall we minister to enthusiasm, | 


real harmony in its compound being ;—when 
the mind proposes to itself, a great object, 
beset with difficulties, all of which are to 
come into contact with, and to act upon 
the body. 

Some of the best examples of this are 
voyagers and travellers. Other men will 
find others. The armies and navies of the 
world may be looked to for them, and, 
without doubt, admirable ones might be 
found in both. These, however, are not 
instances precisely of what we have now in 
view. ‘They are not parallel cases. The 
motives of all are not alike, and their 
objects are far different. They differ prin- 
cipally in this; that while one of them has 


when death is in its progress; or patronize | a specific object in view, and pursues it 


has in and about it a reality of horror and 
danger, which could hardly be equalled by 
its wildest imaginings ? 


to the desolate and waste places of the 
earth, and be made happy and famous our- 
selves, by the only half-voluntary misery of 
others? These, and many similar questions 
have been asked, by the readers of travels 
and voyages. As abstract questions, they 
might be answered negatively. It is wrong 
to furnish means for enterprises which are 
always dangerous, and frequently fatal, and 
the accomplishment of which may be un- 
important however successful. But this is 
not the kind of reasoning which is at all 
applicable to the present case. Voyages 
and travels are not necessarily more dan- 
gerous than many other, and far more com- 
mon pursuits. And when we consider the 
character, the whole intellectual state of 
those who undertake them, and follow them 
in the path of danger, and mark their un- 
subdued endurance of evil in all its forms 
and in almost all its degrees, we trust them 
fearlessly and hopefully wherever they may 
go. Nor is the want of success to be urg- 
ed against these pursuits. They are never 
entirely unsnccessful. If nothing new is 
discovered about the earth, something new 
is learned of the mind. It is showed to us, 
in these instances, in new aspects and un- 
der new circumstances. It seems in them 
an irresistible power, and we come at 
length to be more, far more surprised at 
failure than success. 

The exercise of human power is most 
striking when the body, as in these cases, 
is made immediately the agent of the mind. 
When the body must suffer to the farthest 
point of human endurance, and live. We 
are accustomed to look upon the pure, un- 
mixed labours of the mind, as upon the 
greatest results of the exercise of human 
power. The poet andthe moralist are the 
exception and the example, when we would 
contrast ages, or illustrate them. But in 
these instances the mind has been alone in 
its labours, the body has been at rest, and 
it may be, has fared sumptuously every day. 
They have hardly sustained their human 
relations to each other, and we have talked 
of the men as divine, nay, called them so. 
Human nature is in its perfect proportions, 
when it furnishes us with an instance of 


| 


Shall we tempt | 
men from the safety and comfort of home, | 











"| genius, when the road it makes for itself! with tried means, the other has an object 


to find, and feels his means to be purely 
contingent. This last lays his account 
with conjecture at best, and goes without 
the poor meed of human probability, where 
human nature, as he has known it, has neyv- 
er been; nothing remains with him but the 
consciousness of his own identity, and the 
sustaining persuasion, that if he has desert- 
ed the works cf man, he is stiil among the 
works of God. The motives of these two 
classes of meu are widely different. A 
warrior is moved by something foreign to 
himself. He has no necessary concern 
with the occasion or purpose of his acting. 
He has a prescribed field of duty, and 
though it may be wide and responsible, it 
has limits, which others have fixed. He 
meets his fellow, though it may be only to 
kill; and is social though cruel. The men 
of whom we speak are moved by the im- 
pulse of their own mind. They owe noth- 
ing to circumstances such as ordinarily af- 
fect men. Opportunity is all they require. 
They can learn but little, if any thing, 
from others ; for the peculiarity of their vo- 
cation consists in this, that it generally 
calls them where other men have never 
been. If they learn any thing, it is to 
foretell the misery that probably awaits 
them. 

We know of no beings who excite so in- 
tense an interest as these voyagers and trav- 
ellers. Their histories, or journals as they 
better and more truly call them, have an 
interest with us akin to that of works of 
fiction. There is a high poetry in all their 
conceptions. They have the widest field 
for the imagination in the scenes of their 
fearless choice ; and, as if there was a resem- 
blance, between the conceptions of a bold 
mind, and the realities of unknown regions, 
we find coincidences which sometimes as- 
tonish and always delight us. Their jour- 
nals, the faithful records of what they daily 
see and daily suffer, though made up of 
litle more than human experience in an 
unknown region, have the power of a work 
of the fancy. We have a hero who is in- 
deed one of ourselves, and who powerfully 
teaches us what we should in like circum- 
stances surely feel. The difficulty with us 
is to reconcile what we read with the no- 
tions we have of human sufferance derived 
from our own experience in ourselves. We 
have never been out of the human race. 
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We have in our commonest pursuits, and 
equally in our rarest, been supported by hu- 
man sympathy. In our retirements from 
the world, which have been but short and 
few, and a relaxation instead of a pursuit, 
we have seen that which our fellows have 
seen. We have never been alone. Our 
privations have been all voluntary; and 
when a little more severe or annoying than 
common, the most they have demanded or 
received has been a fretful exclamation ; 
and if there have been others with us, our 
efforts have done little more than to divide 
the feelings of impatience or disgust. 

Now in the men, about whom we write, 


there is nothing of all this to be found. | 


There is a patience so bold and indomita- 
ble, that we at last become more astonish- 
ed and surprised at its failure, than at its 
continuance. Franklin’s Narrative* fur- 
nishes an instance of this, and explains our 





tion, than we have done, of its origin. For 
this would look like a defence, or an apolo- 
gy, where neither is required. 

In reading this narrative of Franklin, 
and the same is true of all similar works, 
we cannot fail to be struck with the vast 
effects which are produced under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, by a very few 
individuals. This is contrary to common 
observation and experience. We constant- 
ly see men acting together, and upon each 
other. The strong and ardent intellect, 
which gives the plan, or merely states the 
principle, has in ordinary cases accomplish- 
ed its main purpose; and every degree and 
kind of human power, and circumstance, 
which may be necessary, comes naturally 
into requisition, to carry out and make ef- 


fective, what the individual has newly 


started. We every where see men acting 


‘together, and in large masses, dividing la- 


meaning. After having followed this trav- | bour upon a pin as definitely as upon an 


eller through an unbroken series of per- 


empire. Men depend upon, and wait for 


sonal sufferings, and wondered and admired | each other; and he who seems the freest, 
at the unexampled self-possession he has; has always settled with himself how the 


every where shown,—having seen the tur- 
bulent, and the vicious yielding to a per- 
sonal authority, powerful and irresistible 
by its very mildness alone, we at length 


| responsibility shall be divided, if a division 


should become necessary. 
and just as it should be. 


This is all well, 
The effect cor- 


)responds with the means, and a great 


hear an expression of impatience from one | amount of comfort is produced by this con- 
of the party, and then a tone of irritation | cert of the crowd. These would seem the 


mingled with ill-temper ; and for a moment 


thing, as nothing, could have found, in any 
kind of circumstance, an evil which could 
for a moment have conquered them. Our 
wonder, however, ceases with its expression. 
We learn in a moment the whole history. 
The mind at last is yielding to the body. 
Hunger and cold have the mastery. The 
night is no longer comfortable, nor the 


sleep refreshing with the thcrmometer at | 


50° or more below zero,—the acrid mosses 
and burnt bones have at length ceased to 
be palatable. The body will no longer 
bear all this, and the mind is growing con- 
scious that existence on such terms is not 
worth preserving. The mind grows weak 
with this consciousness, and men who were 
absolutely living upon the sustaining influ- 
ences of each other’s minds, are peevish 
and ‘unkind to each other. This is the 
most melancholy, the saddest moment in 
this whole history. We cannot feel,in any 
shape, the circumstances, we can under- 
stand perfectly its effects. How dreadful 
was the situation of these men, when they 
could be unkind to each other. Theirs 
was not the resource, if any such there be, 
which we are taught to find in the world 
when friends grow cruel. There was noth- 
ing for them but the miserable consciousness 
of a common suffering. The misery could 
only be added to, by its being felt, and 
complained of, as individual. And this did 
at last happen. It is unnecessary to tell 
the reader that this state of things did not 
last long, or to offer any farther explana- 





* Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Po- 
lar Sea, in the Years 1819, 20, 21, and 22. By 
John Franklin, Captain R. N., F. R. S. and Com- 
mander of the Expedition. 


‘only terms upon which men could at all 
we wonder that men, who have borne every | live quietly together. 


If, like our “ tray- 
ellers,” the individual were so much by and 
for himself, it would be but a poor world 
indeed. 

In travellers, we see human beings un- 
der new aspects. They are few in num- 
ber, and removed from common influences. 
Each individual in so small a community 
' feels his personal importance. Each mind 
is constantly kept in action for one’s self, 
for there is little room for its wider opera- 
tion. The mind does not expand here at 
least, with the remote and the uncertain, 
the solitary and the unbounded. Danger 
is abroad every where; and if this were 
less distinct, there is a pressure of the 
present, which keeps the mind and the 
heart at home. Suffering, in its extreme, 
which is alike personal to all, which pecu- 
liarity of constitution and temperament 
alike yield to, is here. There is no hope, 
for there is no time nor room for it. Pres- 
ent want must be supplied, present danger 
averted, and with present means too, where 
there seem to us no means. There is no 
despair. These brave and glorious men 
are equally beyond this, as without hope. 
They may fall by the way and die, or the 
human savage, or the wild beast may kill 
them, but this enters not into their account 
|fora moment. They are like enchanted 
men in the tales, and whether they next 
find a palace or a grave, has been no mat- 
ter of theirs. 

But in the midst and pressure of all this, 
we find human power true to itself, and ex- 
erting itself in a minuteness of detail 
which can hardly be credited. The daily 
record is made, whether of a new suffering ; 
a new plant, or mineral; a dip of the 
needle, or a fall or rise of the barometer. 
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The wet drift wood is collected on the 
banks of the river, or the evergreen cut 
down, and the fire blazes cheerfully. The 
teakettle boils in the shower of rain or 
snow,—the snow-drift is removed and 2 
place for sleep prepared,—the prayers for 
the dead are read, in addition to the even- 
ing service, over the grave of the murdered 
friend. At Fort Enterprise, in Franklin, 
where the extreme of illness was added to 
all other physical suffering, the courtesies. 
nay the decencies of common life, are ob- 
served in a manner as affecting as incredi- 
ble. What makes this instance more strik- 
ing is, that hope had preceded the travel- 
lers to this melancholy post, and it was 
there all blasted. 

It was said that the individual was en- 
grossed by hisown wants. That the misery 
is too great to the individual, too personal 
to himself, to allow him to go farther. 
Were this to be taken as set down, we 
should be ashamed to have written it. 
Here would be common selfishness, vulgar 
enough in all its expressions, but far more 
vulgar in this than in all others. We 
would not wrong these men for the world. 
We would do honour to our own nature, in 
the testimony we bear to its dignity and su- 
premacy in the individuals about whom we 
write. The case of the individual in these 
instances was emphatically the care of the 
whole. He who saved his own life, con- 
tributed largely and truly to the preserva- 
tion of his comrades. It might almost be 
allowed us to say, that in these extreme 
cases, there is but one mind, but one in- 
dividual. The desolation is alike around 
all. The cold and the hunger would as 
surely reach him who might, by unworthy 
means, seek to protect himself, or supply 
his own pressing wants, as him who boldly 
yielded his personal share to the common 
stock of suffering, and who, under its heavy 
pressure, found his irresistible motive to 
help others as well as himself. Where 
there is no escape, there must be a common 
feeling. Distinctions are lost in such a 
mass, and all are felt for in one’s own feel- 
ing. Here we find the explanation of what 
is otherwise unaccountable to us who yield 
so readily, and are so little pleased with 
the best that is done for us. We under- 
stand how life may be preserved, and the 
mind be preserved, where there are appar- 
ently no present means for doing either. 
It may be that the mind gets new strength, 
by this continued contact with physical 
suffering, as the magnet is said todo by un- 
disturbed contact with iron. New circum- 
stances make it what we find it, and we ad- 
mit, and understand too, its novel and vast 
effects, 

The aspect is new in which we see men 
in these instances, in another regard. In 
leaving society, they have left its rules be- 
hind them; and we find in their place a 
new code in true, but terrible harmony 
with all the circumstances. Necessity has 
been said to have no law. But here it be- 
comes a law itself. In Franklin, we des- 
pised the men who broke to pieces the 
canoes, which our own foresight showed us 
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would soon become indispensably necessa- 
ry- But these men could scarcely carry 
themselves, much less the comparatively 
heavy canoes. When the faithful Hepburn 
begs Richardson to let him shoot the. mer- 
ciless Michel ; when he is shot, and the 
dreadful uncertainty recurs to us as to the 
final disposal of the body; the strange as- 
sumption of function by one _ individual, 
witness, judge, and executioner, never 
startles us. It seems dreadful to us that a 
society so small, reduced to three only, 
should be made smaller by a violent death. 
There was a slow coming of death to ail, 
foreboded by famine and cold; and it almost 
seems to us, that murder might here have 
been kind. But if life be made dear by our 
care for it, and by suffering, in its ordinary 
forms and degrees, how inestimably precious 
was it to these wretched men. It was all 
that remained to them. They were now ex- 
hausted, and hardly able to totter a few 
steps to get moss for their food, or fuel to 
cook it. Michel remained strong; was 
active, and oppressive by his mere physical 
strength. He had lost his respect for one 
of them, who in the common ranks of life 
was far his superior. He had, above all, lost 
his relationship to them. He had shot a 
sick, and most beloved friend; one whom 
we could not help loving in every page of 
the narrative. We said we were not 
startled by the act which killed him. The 
morality of it was unquestioned. We felt 
for an instant something as we did in one 
of Scott’s novels, where the mad enthusiast 
in the hovel, starts up and puts the hour 
hand of the clock forward, that the time for 
a murder might be anticipated. Death 
seemed surely too near to all to be hurried 
on to any. But the horror is a momentary 
one, and we rejoiced that one of the means 
of destruction was removed. 

These were religious men. It deserves 
to be noticed that men of this character 
have commanded some of the most impor- 
{ant expeditions of a similar kind which 
have been recently fitted out by the gov- 
ernment of England, and which have ex- 
cited so strong an interest every where. 
Is it claiming too much for our religion to 
say, that it was this, which gave to these 
men’s minds a tone and spirit which noth- 
ing could wholly depress or destroy? We 
know of nothing which could have sus- 
iained these men, under these circumstan- 
ces, but their strong and abiding piety. 

It will be perceived, from what has been 
said in this article, that our interest in these 
works is not so much found in their histo- 
ries of new regions and new manners, as 
in the conduct of the men who give them. 
It is the operation of the new and the ter- 
vible upon beings like ourselves, and the 
whole manner in which this operation dis- 
plays itself,—the high moral bearing, the 
intellectual resource the severe patience, 
the fine disinterestedness,—it is all this 
which attracts us so irresistibly in these 
works, and makes the fate of their authors 
so deeply interesting. There is much that 
is salutary in them, if we will be taught by 
them, as well as entertained. The lesser 





evil is made even less by a greater, though 
borne by other men. Human power, as 
displayed in these works, teaches us, who 
have a common property in it with all the 
world, how strangely capable we are; and 
if we want a new motive for becoming re- 
ligious men, we may find one here. 








POETRY: 


HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 


The sad and solemn night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires: 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and round the heavens, 


and go. 


Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they: 
Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


And thou dost see them rise, 

Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 

Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, 

Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, 

Nor dip’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 


There, at morn’s rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air, 
And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven’s azure 


walls. 


Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns blaze—the smoke of battle blots the sun— 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and 
cloud. 


On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their foot- 
steps right. 


And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages. and hermits of the solemn wood 
Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 





THE GLADIATOR. 


They led a lion from his den, 

The lord of Afric’s sun-scorched plain ; 
And there he stood, stern foe of men, 
And shook his flowing mane. 

There ’s not of all Rome’s heroes, ten 
That dare abide this game. 

His bright.eye nought of lightning lacked; 
His voice was like the cataract. 


They brought a dark-haired man along, 
Whose limbs with gyves of brass were bound; 
Youthful he seemed, and bold, and strong, 
And yet unscathed of wound. 

Blithely he stepped among the throng, 

And careless threw around 

A dark eye, such as courts the path 


Then shouted long the plebeian crowd— 
Rung the glad galleries with the sound; 

And from the throne there spake aloud 

A voice, “Be the bol! man unbound! 

And, by Rome’s sceptre yet unbowed, 

By Rome, earth’s monarch crowned, 

Who dares the bold—the unequal strife, 
Though doomed to death, shall save his life.” 


Joy was upon that dark man’s face, 

And thus, with laughing eye, spake he: 

“ Loose ye the lord of Zaara’s waste, 

And let my arms be free ; 

‘He has a martial heart,’ thou sayest, 
But oh, who will not be 

A hero, when he fights for life, 

And home, and country,—babes, and wife: 


And thus IT for the strife prepare ; 
The Thracian falchion to me bring ; 
But ask th’ imperial leave to spare 
The shield— a useless thing. 

Were I a Samnite’s rage to dare, 
Then o’er me should I fling 

The broad orb; but to lion’s wrath 
The shield were but a sword of lath.” i 


And he has bared his shining blade, 
And springs he on the shaggy foe ; 
Dreadful the strife, but briefly played— 
The desert-king lies low, 

His long and loud death-howl is made, 
And there must end the show. 

And when the multitude were calm, 
The favourite freedman took the palm. 
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“ Knee] down, Rome’s emperor beside :” 
He knelt, that dark man ;—o’er his brow 
Was thrown a wreath in crimson died, 
And fair words gild it now : 

“ Thou’rt the bravest youth that ever tried 
To lay a lion low; 

And from our presence forth thou go’st 
To lead the Dacians of our host.” 


Then flushed his cheek, but not with pride, 
And grieved and gloomily spoke he : 

“My cabin stands where blithely glide 
Proud Danube’s waters to the sea; 

I have a young and blooming bride, 

And I have children three; 

No Roman wealth nor rank can give 

Such joy, as in their arms to live. 





My wife sits at the cabin door, 

With throbbing heart and swollen eyes; 
While tears her cheek are coursing o’er, 
She speaks of sundered ties. 

She bids my tender babes deplore 

The death their father dies; 

She tells these jewels of my home, 

I bleed to please the rout of Rome. 


I cannot let those cherubs stray 
Without their sire’s protecting care ; 
And I would chase the griefs away 
Which cloud my wedded fair.” 4 
The monarch spoke, the guards obey, 7 
And gates unclosed are ; 

He is gone—no golden bribes divide 

The Dacian from his babes and bride. 








Of him, who braves a Dacian’s wrath. 


THE VENETIAN GONDOLIER. o 


Here rest the weary oar !~ soft airs 
Breathe out in the o’erarching sky ; 

And Night !—sweet Night—serenely wears 
A smile of peace ;—her noon is nigh. 


Where the tall fir in quiet stands, 

And waves, embracing the chaste shores, 
Move o’er sea-shells and bright sands,— 

Is heard the sound of dipping oars. 


Swift o’er the wave the light bark springs, 
Love’s midnight hour draws lingering near: 

And list!—his tuneful viol strings / 
The young Venetian Gondolier. 
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Lo! on the silver-mirrored deep, 
On earth, and her embosomed lakes, 
And where the silent rivers sweep,— 
From the thin cloud fair moonlight breaks. 


Soft music breathes around, and dies 
On the calm bosom of the sea ; 

Whilst in her cell the novice sighs 
Her vespers to her rosary. 


At their dim altars bow fair forms, 
In tender charity for those, 

That, helpless left to life’s rude storms, 
Have never found this calm repose. 


The bell swings to its midnight chime, 
Relieved against the deep blue sky !— 
Haste !—dip the oar again!—’tis time 
To seek Genevra’s balcony. 
H. W. L. 


te 





NIGHT.—A POEM. 


The night is still, and the moon hath set— 

And men, in the stillness of sleep, forget 

To dwell on the cares that must come to-morrow, 
Or remember the thoughts that awaken sorrow. 
Age, and youth, and beauty’s prime 

Rest in peace, while hurrying Time 

Smiles to view, how calm and sweet 

Are the scenes of slumber his footsteps greet; 

And he thinks, while viewing the reckless throng, 
That the hour of his triumph must come ere long— 
The hour when beauty and youth shall fade, 

And both in their couch of repose be laid, 
Enwrapped in that sleep which shall know no waking 
*Till the hoary pillars of earth are shaking. 


The stormy feelings of man are at rest, 

Like a fathomless sea with a peaceful breast; 
With not a heave of their boisterous motion, 
Save the sluggish swelling of past commotion, 
Breaking perchance in a groaning dream, 

Or a stifled sigh, or a frightful scream— 
Then sinking again in that mystic deep, 
Where human passion is stilled in sleep. 


My heart would stamp on this page some thought, 
That is worthy of Him, who such wonders wrought— 
Of Him, whose wisdom and might divine 

Taught order to worlds, and bade them shine ;— 
Whose word went forth— and the universe stood, 
Whose power commanded—and all was good! 
Ye twinkling fires, that seem to lie 

As gems On the skirt of a spangled sky ; 

Ye glorious systems of upper air, 

Which seem to whisper that God is there ; 

Ye worlds of beings, whose souls perchance 

Are pure as the light of the sun’s bright glance, 

As he lifts his heac from the murky cloud, 

Which but for a moment appeared to shroud 

The glories which God, in his power, hath shed, 
To illumine forever his dazzling head :— 

Ye heavenly host! may your beams inspire, 

And lift the soul of a mortal higher, 

And teach his heart what it ought to feel, 

When horrors like this o'er his bosom steal. 


It is sweet to think, on a lonely night, 

When all are sleeping, and stars are bright— 
When the Kate-a-did cries from the vale and hill, 
And the murmur is heard of the cooling rill— 
When the Cricket chirps in his lonely cell, 

And the Whipperwill whistles his last farewell;— 
it is sweet to think, what a happy number, 

Now lost in the silence of peaceful slumber, 

Rest sweetly on in their downy bed, 

Like the silent forms of a world of dead. 


Yet oft doth the piri those who rest 
Awake from its sleep im the placid breast, 
And breaking the shackles of Earth’s control, 
Roam freely and safely from pole to pole !— 
For this is the hour whem Fancy roves 

Over friends departed, and youthful loves— 
And deeds of darkness and scenes of guilt, 
Where sin Was committed or blood was spilt. 
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You may mark the Lover, with sigh sincere, 

Wipe from his sleeping eye a tear, 

And tenderly tell his tale of feeling 

To the form of love o’er his fancy stealing :— 

You mark the Mourner, his friend embrace, 

And dwell with delight on that well known face, 

Which is now perchance but a form of clay, 

Entombed in a sepulchre far away— 

Or reposing deep m the coral grove, 

Where the herds of the ocean delight to rove :— 

You may mark the Murderer wipe the stain 

From the hand that is dyed in the blood of the slain; 

While his ghastly grin-——and his sudden start— 

And his quivering lip—and his beating heart— 

Betray the truth his lips would not tell, 

That a guilty soul—is a cruel hell ! 

You may mark the Mother assay to bless 

The child of her love with a dear caress; 

Then waking—weep, that her tender care 

Was bestowed on an object that was not there : 

For its form is cold—and its grave is green, 

And her smiling babe—was a pleasing dream! 

HENRY. 

(To be continued.) 








INTELLIGENCE: 








RETURN OF CAPT. LYON’S EXPEDITION. 


THE circumstances which have led to the 
failure of this branch of the North-West 
expedition, are attributed to stormy and 
severe weather, which prevailed in a 
more intense degree than the oldest 
northern navigator remembers, and to the 
extraordinary bad qualities of the ship for 
the purpose required. It appears that the 
Griper left Stromness on the first of July, 
and made Cape Chudleigh, on the Labrador 
Coast, on the second of August, having 
fallen in with the icebergs three days pre- 
viously, and from which time she was beset 
with drift ice. In this passage she was 
found to make so little progress, that the 
Snap, her provision tender, was frequently 
obliged to take her in tow. From Cape 
Chudleigh, the Griper was obliged to stretch 
to the northward, to Resolution Island, 
as the field ice prevented progress up 
Hudson’s Straits; they were, however, en- 
abled to make slow advances to the West- 
ward, close to the Savage Islands, until 
they made Salisbury or Nottingham Island, 
but which place could not be ascertained, 
from the impossibility of making obserya- 
tions off the Upper Savage Islands. Some 
canoes of natives came off to them, who 
appeared to be of the same description of 
Esquimaux with which our navigators were 
before acquainted. They were dismissed 
with liberal presents, and appeared much 
gratified. From Salisbury Island, the 
Griper proceeded to the south point of 
the Southampton Island, in which they 
were assisted by a strong current setting 
down Fox’s Channel; but on their sound- 
ing Southampton Island this current, which 
then came down Sir Thomas Rowe’s Wel- 
come, (up which they wished to proceed,) 
was directly against them, and nearly caus- 
ed their shipwreck. Southampton Island 
was found to be laid down with tolerable 
accuracy. Off the southwest end of the 
island, the Griper was obliged to anchor, in 


but brought up again with three anchors 
ahead, in quarter less four fathom water. 
When the tide fell, the sea was so heavy 
that the rudder continually struck the 
ground, and was lifted almost out of the 
gudgeons. This wason the Ist of Septem- 
ber. On the weather moderating, the 
Griper proceeded up the Welcome, but a 
northerly gale of wind springing up, the 
ship was driven into Hudson’s Bay. 
However, by perseverance, and taking 
advantage of every favourable breeze of 
wind, she reached Cape Fullarton, the lar- 
board entrance of Wager River, and with- 
in about sixty miles of the spot (Repulse 
Bay) where she was intended to winter. 
The coast on the American mainland was 
found so rocky and extremely dangerous, 
that she was obliged to stretch off for South- 
ampton Island, whence she endeavoured to 
make for Repulse Bay, but was driven by 
the tide directly to the southward and west- 
ward, against what was supposed to be 
Wager River. Here strong breezes and a 
heavy snow-storm set in, which made it 
necessary that the ship should be brought- 
to with three anchors a-head and made 
snug. The sea rose rapidly, and broke 
over the ship with tremendous force, form- 
ing thick coats of ice in an instant, so as 
to connect the shrouds together half way 
up the rigging. The snow also fell so fast 
that the men had much difficulty in keep- 
ing the decks clear. The ship all this 
time pitched so dreadfully, that the cables 
came over the bumpkins, one of which was 
thereby broken. During the night, a large 
stream of ice was discovered coming down 
upon the ship, but, most happily, it parted 
before it reached her, and some small por- 
tion of it struck against the bows, which 
did no damage. The wind continued to 
increase, as weli as the snow; at five 
o’clock in the morning the starboard cable 
parted, and, on the ship swinging to the 
other three anchors, she was struck by a 
sea and parted from them all! Her situa- 
tion at this time was the most perilous that 
can be imagined: every individual momen- 
tarily expecting that she would drive on 
shore. Means of preservation, however, 
were not neglected; the trysails were got 
on her, though it was so dark that no ob- 
ject could be discerned, and they did not 
know so much as which way the ship’s 
head lay, from the compasses having ceas- 
ed to act, the ship being, as it is supposed, 
directly over or near the Magnetic Pole. 
Whilst presuming, in this distressing di- 
lemma, that the wind had shifted off the 
land, as the water deepened, a sight of the 
sun, and subsequently of the other celestial 
bodies, was obtained (of which they had no 
view for some days), and the ship was found 
to have been drifted out of the Welcome, 
after having attained lat. 65°30’. There 
was at this moment no anchor left in the 
ship. Notwithstanding, it was determined, 
if possible, to winter about Chesterfield In- 
let, or even to the southward of that spot. 
The persevering efforts of all on board 
were accordingly direced to gain the 





consequence of sudden shoaling her water: 
in a gale of wind she parted one anchor, 


American shore, but finding that the ship 
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got into the shallows of Hudson’s Bay, they 

were reluctantly compelled to edge away 

for Salisbury Island, still hoping that a few 

fine and favourable days would restore to 

them their lost ground. The bad weather, 

however, still continued, and there was 
much difficulty in watering the ship at 
these places, from a stream of ice. A num- 
ber of natives came off to them in their ca- 
noes, and trafficked their clothes for iron 
and spears. At length, the hopeless con- 
tinuance of bad weather, the wretched 
condition of the ship (from her incapaci- 
ties), the officers and crew having suffered 
more hardships than on any previous voy- 
age, the advanced stage of the season, with: 
numerous other concomitant miseries, com- 
pelled Captain Lyon to consent that the 
ship should be got out of Hudson’s Straits 
(an extent of eight hundred miles of dan- 
gerous navigation), which place they had 
scarcely cleared, when a southerly gale 
drove them up to Davis’ Straits, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles to the southward of 
Resolution Island. Providentially a change 
of wind enabled them soon after to proceed 
on a southern passage homeward, and the 
Griper arrived here in six weeks, in the 
state we have described. 

Though little has been effected towards 
solving the geographical problem of a 
northwest passage by this voyage, yet 
some most interesting elucidations of the 
deviation of the compass have been brought 
to light. The compasses began to waver 
and contradict each other when abreast 
of the Savage islands; and, as the ship 
got to the westward, the compasses got 
unsteady and useless) Whilst the ship 
was in Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, they 
frequently would not traverse at all, but 
stood in whatever position the card was 
placed. Should a passage be discovered by 
Captain Parry through the Prince Regent’s 
inlet, it is considered more than probable, 





in the hope of communicating with the 
Griper. 
The Griper communicated with the Es- 
quimaux, natives of the Upper Savage Isl- 
ands, all of whom had frequently seen Eu- 
ropeans, They were less savage in their 
habits and-manners than their more north- 
ern brethren, but they showed a strong 
thievish disposition ; they endeavoured to 
steal the oars and iron-works from the 
boats. The Griper also communicated with 
the natives of various parts of Southamp- 
ton Island, who had never seen a ship be- 
fore. They, however, expressed but very 
little surprise ; they evinced more gentle- 
ness in their manners, than any other of 
the Esquimaux tribes, and were much better 
looking and cleaner in their persons—the 
women were rather pretty. All those 
people reside in the Walrus-hide huts, 
which are described in Captain Lyon’s last 
voyage. 

The Griper is ordered to be paid off, and 
sold out of the navy. A vessel better 
adapted to the peculiarities of the service, 


Lyon and his meritorious officers and crew 
on the opening of the season, for further 
investigation. Captain Franklin, we un- 
derstand, is to leave England, on his land 
expedition, in February next. 





LORD BYRON. 


The European press is teeming with pub- 
lications, occasioned by the death of this 
distinguished character, in the form of ele- 
gies, monodies, biographies, recollections, 
&c. &c., and he has even been already made 
the subject of fiction. Somebody has pub- 
lished a “ Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage 
to Corsica and Sardinia in the summer of 


will, no doubt, be provided for Captain | but it seems inevitable 





1821,” full of events as remarkable and as 





from the irregular movements of the ice, 
that it may never be entered again. The 
Griper spoke several whalers, all of which 
had been unsuccessful in the fishery; no 
ship had more than two fish, and many none 
whatever. From the Captain Phenix whal- 
er, Captain Lyon heard that Captain Par- 
ry’s Expedition had been seen, in the mid- 
dle of August, in latitude 71°, beset with 
ice. On the whole, the season has been 


more boisterous, and, consequently, the sea | 


less clear, than it has been known for thirty 
years. It was very questionable if Captain 
Parry would be able to reach Lancaster 
Sound. Had the Griper effected a winter- 
ing at Repulse Bay or Wager River, or 
Chesterfield Inlet, Captain Lyon with a 
strong party, would have made a land jour- 
ney to Point Turnagain, near the Copper- 
mine River, a distance of seven hundred 
miles ; for which expedition they were fully 
equipped. Captain Parry, if he succeed in 
passing the Lancaster Sound and getting 
io the southward down Prince Regent’s 
Inlet (by which Captain Lyon was next 
year to communicate with him), he will 
send a land exyedition, if possible, in the 
same direciion, as well as to Repulse Bay, 


| ver. 


-_ 


own accord, one thousand pounds a canto - 


for Don Juan, and afterwards reduced it to 
five hundred pounds, on the plea of piracy, 
and complained of my dividing one canto 
into two, because | happened to say some- 


thing at the end of the third canto of having 
done so.” 


Lord Byron’s Letter. 


“ Ravenna, February 7, 1820. 

“Dear Murray,—I have copied the 
third canto of Don Juan into two, because 
it was too long, and I tell you this before- 
hand, because in case of any reckoning be- 
tween you and me, these two are only to go 
for one, as this was the original form, and 
in fact the two together are not longer than 
one of the first; so remember that I have 
not made this division to double on you, but 
merely to suppress some tediousness in the 
aspect of the thing. I should have served 
you a pretty trick, if I had sent you, for 
example, cantos of fifty stanzas each. 


Captain Medwin, p. 169. 


“T don’t wish to quarrel with Murray, 
I had no reason to 
be pleased with him the other day. Gali- 
gnani wrote to me, offering to purchase the 
copy-right of my works, in order to obtain 
an exclusive privilege of printing them in 
France. I might have made my own terms, 
and put the money in my own pocket; in- 
stead of which I enclosed Galignani’s letter 
to Murray, in order that he might conclude 
the matter as he pleased. He did so, very 
advantageously for his own interest; but 
never had the compliisance, the common 
politeness, to thank me or acknowledge my 
letter.” 


Lord Byron's Letter. 


“ Ravenna, 9bre 4, 1820. 
*“ T have received from Mr Galignani the 


well authenticated as those of Sinbad the | enclosed letters, duplicates, and receipts, 
Sailor, Baron Munchausen, or Lemuel Gulli- | Which will explain themselves, As the poems 


| None of these publications appears | 2re your property, by purchase, right, and 
| to have excited more attention than Med- | Justice, all matters of publications &c. &c. are 


| win’s Conversations of Byron; and it would 


| seem that they have been proved to contain 


a good deal of either accidental or wilful | ™é£ 
| | be honest. 


| misrepresentation. In this work, Lord Byron 
|is reported to have stated certain facts not 
| very honourable to his publisher, Mr Mur- 
| ray, and to have made some complaints of 
| the manner in which he had been treated 
by him. Mr Murray has thought proper to 
circulate a small pamphlet relative to these 
statements, in which he shows the utter 
groundlessness of every syllable imputed to 
Lord Byron, and refutes most completely 
every particular item of these injurious 
and scandalous insinuations. Mr Murray’s 
pamphlet is very honourable to him. It 
labours at no reasoning, but simply states 
facts, and produces Lord Byron’s own let- 
ters to confound Lord Byron’s Conversa- 
tions with Captain Medwin. As these are 
of very considerable interest, and illustrate 
his lordship’s character and life, we think 
it worth while to insert them entire. 


Captain Medwin, p. 167, (Eng. Ed.) 
“ Murray offered me [Lord Byron,] of his 





| for you to decide upon. 


I know not how far 
my compliance with Mr Galignani’s request 
might be legal, and I doubt that it would not 
In case you choose to arrange 
with him, I enclose the permits to you, and 
in so doing, I wash my hands of the business 
altogether; I sign them merely to enable 
you to exert the power you justly possess 
more properly; I will have nothing to do 
with it further, except in my answer to Mr 
Galignani, to state, that the letters, &c. &c. 
are sent to you, and the causes thereof. If 
you can check those foreign pirates, do; if 
not, put the permissive papers in the fire. lL 
can have no view nor object whatever but 
to secure to you your property. 


Note by Mr Murray.—Mr Murray derived no 
advantage from the proposed agreement, which was 
by no means of the imporgance here ascribed to it, 
and therefore was never emp to be carried 
into effect: the documentSalluded to are still in his 
possession. 7 


Captain Medwig, pp. 169, 171. 
‘“‘ Murray has toll Prevented the Quar- 





térly from abusing me. Some o ein bullies 
have had their fingers it to me ; 
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set-to. 

“ Murray and I have dissolved all con- 
nexion: he had the choice of giving up me 
or the navy list. There was no hesitation 
which way he should decide: the admiralty 
carried the day. Now for the Quarterly: 
their batteries will be opened; but I can 
fire broadsides too. They have been letting 
off lots of squibs and crackers against me, 
but they only make a noise and * * * 

«Werner was the last book Murray pub- | 
lished for me, and three months after came | 
out the Quarterly’s article on my plays, | 
when Marino Faliero was noticed for the | 
first time.” 





Lord Byron’s Letter. 
* Genoa, 10bre 25, 1822. 


“TI had sent you back the Quarterly with- | 
out perusal, having resolved to read no more | 
reviews, good, bad, or indifferent ; but who | 
can control his fate? Galignani, to whom | 
my English studies are confined, has for- | 
warded a copy of at least one half of it, in 
his indefatigable weekly compilation, and 
as, ‘like honour it came unlooked for,’ 1 | 
have looked through it. I must say, that 
upon the whole,—that is, the whole of the 
half which I have read, (for the other half 
is to be the segment of Gal’s next week’s 
circular), it is certainly handsome, and any 
thing but unkind or unfair.” 

Note.—The passage about the admiralty is un- 
founded in fact, and no othetwise deserving of no- [ 
tice, than to mark its absurdity; and with regard 
to the Quarterly Review, his lordship well knew 
that it was established and constantly conducted 
on principles which absolutely excluded Mr Murray 


from all such interference and influence as is implied 
in the Conversations, 





Captain Medwin, 168. 

“Because I gave Mr Murray one of my 
poems, he wanted to make me believe that 
i had made him a present of two others, and 
hinted at some lines in ‘English Bards,’ | 
that were certainly to the point. But I 
have altered my mind considerably upon 
that subject: as I once hinted to him, I see 
no reason why a man should not profit by 
the sweat of his brain as well as by the 
sweat of his brow, &c.; besides I was poor | 
at that time, and have no idea of aggrand- | 
izing booksellers. 





Lord Byron’s Letter. 
“ January 2,1816. | 
“Dear Srr,—Your offer is liberal in the | 
extreme, and much more than the two poems | 
can possibly be worth; but I cannot accept | 
it, Hor will not. You are most welcome to | 
them as additions to the collected volumes, | 
Without any demand or expectation on my | 
part whatever.” i 
“P.S. I have enclosed your draft torn, | 
for fear of accidents by the way. I wish | 
you would not throw temptation in mine; 
‘tis not from a disdain of the universal | 
idal—nor from the present superfluity of | 
his treasures—I can assure you, that I refuse 
to worship him;—but what is right is right, 
and must not yield to circumstances.” 


on of —The above letter relates to a draft for 
€ thousand guineas, offered by Mr Murray for 











two poems, the Siege of Corinth and Parisina, 
which his lordship poe preveuay, at a short inter- 
val, presented to Mr Murray as donations. Lord 
Byron was afterwards induced, by Mr Murray’s 
earnest persuasion, to accept the one thousand 
guineas, and Mr. Murray has his lordship’s assign- 
ment of the copy right accordingly. 


Captain Medwin, p. 166. 


“‘ Murray pretends to have lost money by 
my writings, and pleads poverty; but if he 
is poor, which is somewhat problematical to 
me, pray who is to blame. 

“Mr Murray is tender of my fame. How 
kind in him! He is afraid of my writing too 
fast. Why? because he has a tender regard 
for his own pocket, and does not like the 
look of any new acquaintance in the shape 
of a book of mine, till he has seen his old 
friends in a variety of new faces; ID EST, 
disposed of a vast many editions of the for- 
mer works. I don’t know what would be- 
come of me without Douglas Kinnaird, who 
has always been my best and kindest friend. 
It is not easy to deal with Mr Murray.” 


Note.—In the numerous letters received by Mr 
Murray yearly from Lord Byron, (who was not 
accustomed to restrain the expression of his feel- 
ings in writing them) not one has any tendency to- 
wards the imputations here thrown out; the incon- 
gruity of which will be evident, from the fact of Mr 
Murray having paid, at various times, for the copy 
right of his lordship’s poems, sums amounting to 
upwards of fifteen thousand pounds, viz.— 


Childe Harold, I., II. . . 6001. 
— -» ‘ » 1575 








IV. : : . 2100 
Giaour , . ‘ ‘ P 525 
Bride of Abydos. ‘ ‘ . 25 
Corsair ‘ . , , ‘ 525 
Lara , d d . P - 700 
Siege of Corinth ; , , 525 
Parisina : . : ; . 825 
Lament of Tasso ' ‘ , 315 
Manfred , . , ’ , 
Beppo : , ; R - 525 
Don Juan, [L., If. . F . 1525 
—__—__—— [JI., [V., V. 1525 
Doge of Venice - 1050 





Sardanapalus, Cain, and Foscari 1100 
Mazeppa 525 
Chillon , 525 
Sundries ° ° ° 400 

15.405 


Captain Medwin, p. 170. 

“My differences with Murray are not 
over. When he purchased ‘Cain,’ ‘The 
Two Foscari,’ and ‘ Sardanapalus,’ he sent 
me a deed, which you may remember wit- 
nessing. Well; after its return to England 
it was discovered that * * * 


This is afterwards filled up as follows : 


“It contained a clause which had been 
introduced without my knowledge, a clause 
by which I bound myself to offer Mr Mur- 
ray all my future compositions. But I shall 
take no notice of it.” 


Upon this it is remarked by Mr Murray: 


Vote.—On referring to the deed in question, no 
such clause is to be found; but that this instrument 


was signed in London, by the Hon. Douglas Kin- |] 


naird, as Lord Byron’s procurator, and witnessed 
by Richard Williams, Esq., one of the partners in 
Mr Kinnaird’s banking house ; and that the signa- 
ture of Captain Medwin is not affixed. 


Mr Murray adds, that having accidentally 


heard that Lord Byron was in pecuniary 
difficulties, he immediately forwarded fifteen 
hundred pounds to him, with an assurance 
that another such sum should be at his ser- 
vice in a few monthg;. and that if such assis- 
tance should not ficient, Mr Murray 


would be ready to sell the copy right of all 
his lordship’s works, is use. 


The following is Byron’s acknowl- 
edgement of this offer: ,. | 


9 ber 14, 1815. 


“Dear Srr,—I retugggyou your bills, unac- 
cepted, but certain! unhonoured. Your 
present offer is a favour which I would ac- 
cept from you, if I accepted such from any 
man. Had such beénmy intention, I can 
assure you, I would have asked you, fairly 
and as freely as you would give; and I can- 
not say more of my confidence, or your con- 
duct. The circumstances which induce me 
to part with my books, though sufficiently, 4 
are not immediately pressing. I have made ™, 
up my mind to.them, and there is an end. 
Had I been disposed to trespass on your 
kindness in this way, it would have beép 
before now; but I am not sorry to have an 
opportunity of declining it, as it sets my 
opinion of you, and indeed of human nature, | 
in a different light from that in which I have 
been accustomed to consider it. 

“‘ Believe me very truly your obliged and 
faithful servant, 














“BYRON. 
“To Jonn MuRRAY, Esq.” 


Note.—That nothing had occurred to subvert 
these friendly sentiments, will appear from the 
three letters subjoined, the second of them written 
by Lord Byron a few weeks before his death, and 
the last addressed by his lordship’s valet to Mr 
Murray, as one of his deceased master’s most con- 
fidential friends. 


The first and last of these letters we omit : 
the second is dated, “ Missolonghi, February 
25, 1824.” 


“J have heard from Mr Douglas Kinnaird, 
that you state a report of a satire on Mr 
Gifford having arrived from Italy, said to be 
written by me, but that you do not believe 
it; I dare say you do not, nor any bedy else 
I should think. Whoever asserts that I am 
the author or abetter of any thing of the 
kind on Gifford, lies in his throat; 1 always 
regarded him as my litefary father, and my- 
self as his prodigal son. If any such com- 
position exists, it is none of mine. You 
know, as well as any body, upon whom 1 
have or have not written, and yow also 
know, whether they did or did not deserve 
the same. So much for such matters. 

‘“ You will perhaps be anxious to hear 
some news from this part of Greece, (which 
is most liable to invasion); but ‘you will hear 
enough through public and private channels 
on that head. I will, however, give you the 
events of a week, mingling my own private 
peculiar with the public, for we are here 
jumbled a little together for the present. 

“ On Sunday, the 15th T believe, I had a 
sudden and strong convulsive attack, which 
left me speechless, though not motionless, 
for some strong men could not hold me; but 





whether it was epilepsy, catalepsy, cachexy, 
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apoplexy, or what other epsy or exy, the 
doctors have not decided, or whether it was 
spasmodic, or nervous, &c.; but it was very 
unpleasant, and nearly carried me off, and 
all that. On Monday, they put leeches 
on my temples, no difficult matter, but the 
blood could not be stopped till eleven at 
night, (they had gone too near the temporal 
artery for my temporal safety) and neither 
styptic nor caustic would cauterise the ori- 
fice, till after an hundred attempts. 

*“ On Tuesday, a Turkish brig of war ran 


By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 


_ The Book of the Church. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. L. L. D. From the Second London 
Edition. 2 vols. $8vo. 





By Munroe & Francis—Boston. 


Theodore; or, The Crusaders. A Tale 
for Youth. By Mrs Hoffland. 

The Adventures of Congo in Search of 
his Master. An American Tale. Containing a 
true Account of a Shipwreck; and interspersed 
with Anecdotes, founded on facts. 


The Claims of Classical Learning Exam- 





on shore. On Wednesday, great prepara- 
tions being made to attack her, though pro- 


tected by her consorts, the Turks burned | 
On Thursday, 


her, and retired to Patras. 
a quarrel ensued between the Suliotes and 
the Frank guard at the arsenal; a Swedish 
officer was killed, and a Suliote severely 
wounded, and a general fight expected, and 
with some difficulty prevented. On Friday, 
the officer was buried, and Captain Parry’s 
English artificers mutinied, under pretence 
that their lives were in danger, and are for 
quitting the country,—they may. On Satur- 
day, we had the smartest shock of an earth- 
quake which I remember, ( and I have felt 
thirty, slight or smart, at different periods ; 
they are common in the Mediterranean), | 
and the whole army discharged their arms, | 
upon the same principle that savages beat | 
drums, or howl, during an eclipse of the | 
moon: it was a rare scene altogether. If 
you had but seen the English Johnnies, who 
had never been out of a cockney workshop 
before, nor will again, if they can help it! 
And on Sunday, we heard that the vizier is 
come down to Larissa, with one hundred 
and odd thousand men. 

“In coming here I had two escapes from 
the Turks. 

“ Yours, &c. &c. N. B. 

“To JoHN MuRRAY, Esq,” 

Closing Note of Mr Murray.—Other leiters 
from Lord Byron, of the same tenor and force with 
those now produced, might have been added. But 


it is presumed that these are sufficient to demon- 
strate in the present case, what has been demon- 





strated in many others, that desultory, ex parte | 


| of Massachusetts. 


ined and Refuted by Argument and by the Confess- 
}ion of Scholars. By “ Rumford.” 





By Stone and Fowle—Boston. 
A Musical Biography ; or, Sketches of the 


Interspersed with an Epitome of interesting matter. 
| Collected and compiled by Jobn R. Parker. 





By James Loring— Boston. 


Rainsford Villa; or, the Language of the 
Heart. A Tale. By a Lady. 





By W. Bellamy—Boston. 


The Mysteries of Trade, or the Great 
Source of Wealth; containing Receipts and Patents 
in Chemistry and Manufactnring. With Practical 
Observations on the Useful Arts. Original and 
Compiled. By David Beman. 








By T. Bedlington & Charles Ewer—Boston. 


The Four Gospels, translated from the 
Greek. With Preliminary Dissertions, and Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. By George Campbell, 
D. D. F. R.S. Edinburgh, Principal of the Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. In four Volumes. With the 
Author’s last Corrections. 





By Charles Whipple—Newburyport. 


The Coquette; or, the History of Eliza 
Wharton. A Novel; Founded on Fact. Bya Lady 
Fourth Edition. 





By Collins & Hannay—New York. 


A Year in England; comprising a Jour- 
nal of Observations in England, Scotland, Ireland, 


conversations, even if accurately reported, will | + “Sr : > 
’ P d, will | France, Switzerland, the North of Italy, and Hol- 


often convey imperfect and erroneous notions of | ei 
the speaker’s real sentiments. 


JoHN MURRAY. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR DECEMBER. 





A Discourse on the Proper Character of 
Religious Institutions; Delivered at the opening of 
the Independent Congregation Church in Barton 
Square, Salem, Tuesday, 7th December, 1824. By 
Henry Colman. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
Tn 4 vols. 12mo. 


The Lawyer’s Common-Place Book, with | 


an Alphabetical Index of most of the Heads which | 
| comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and 


occur in Genera] Reading and Practice. 


By John Griscomb. Second Edition. 





By Wilder & Campbell—New York. 
Journal of the Conversations of Lord 


at Pisa, in the years 1821 and 1823. By ‘Thomas 
Medwin, Esq., of the 24th Light Dragoons, Author 
of Ahasuerus the Wanderer. 





{ 
{ 








LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR DECEMEER. 





| At the University Press—Cambridge. 


. £ 


| (Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston. } 


An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 


Lives and Writings of eminent Musical Characters. | 


Byron; noted during a Residence of his Lordship | 


taken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. La- 
croix, and translated into English with such Alter. 
ations and Additions as were found necessary in 
order to adapt it to the use of the Americzan Student, 
Third Edition. lvol. 8vo. 

Elements of Geometry, by A. M. Legen- 
dre, Member of the Institute and the Legion of 
Honour, of the Royal Society of London, &c, 
Translated from the French br the use of the 
Students of the University at Cambridge, New 
| England. 

A Family Prayer-Book : containing forms 
of Morning and Evening Prayers, for a Fortnigitt, 
| With those for Schools, Keligious Societies, and 
| Individuals. By Charles Brooks, Minister of the 
Third Church in Hingham. ‘Third edition, newly 
arranged, revised, and enlarged. 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
| provements and the following Additions: Rules fox 
| the Pronunciation of Latin; A concise Introduction 
' to the Making of Latin Verses; A metrical Key to 








_ the Odes of Horace; A Table showing the value of 
| Roman Coins. Weights, and Measures. By Ben- 
jamin A. Gould, Master of the Free Latin School of 
Boston. 

(N. B. In this edition, that portion of the ori- 
ginal grammar which belongs exclusively to Eng- 
| lish grammar, is omitted, as an encumbrance en- 
| tirely useless. This will give room for the addi- 

tions contemplated without increasing the size of 
, the volume. |} 
| <A Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
| the Localities of all which are known to exist in 
| every State, &c., having the Towns, Counties, &c., 
| in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Samuel 
Robinson, M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. Ivol. 8vo. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vol. VII. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Dalzel’s~ Collectanea Graeca Majora. 
Stereotype edition. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 
gica,et Eneis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
| in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
} con in English of all the words contained in them; 
| designed for the use of Schools. 

An Introduction to Algebra. By War- 
/ ren Colburn. 
| No. 1V., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 











| Philosophy and the Arts. 


An Easy Method of Learning the Ele- 
' ments of the French Pronunciation, in a few Les- 
_sons; followed by a Comparative System of Spell- 
ing French. Third edition, much improved. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 
A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 


octavo. < 
An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, 12 


2mo. 








By C. Spaulding —Hallowell, Me. 


| A View of the Evidences of Christianity: 
| By William Paley, D. D. 12mo. 


| By A. Phelps—Greenfield, Mass. 


Antiquarian Researches; comprising 4 


Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with | Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, chiefly | tyi<tory of the Indian Wars in the Country border. 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Academies ; | compiled from the most approved writers, and de- 


with Questions. 
Third edition. 


By John H. Wilkins, A. M. | signed for the use of the Students of the University 


of Cambridge, N. E. By John Farrar, Professor of 


Report of a Committee of the Overseers Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


‘of Harvard College, January 6, 1325. 


An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, | 


/ing Connecticut River and parts adjacent, and 
| other Interesting Events, from the first landing 0! 
the Pilgrims to the conquest of Canada, by the 
English, in 1760. With notices of Indian Depre 
dations in the Neighbouring Country; and of the 
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1 ema 
~st Planting and Progress of Settlements in New 
Salah Sew York, and Canada. By E. Hoyt, 


Esq. anthor of several Military Works. 1 volume, 


octavo. 


By J. W. Copeland—Middlebury, Vt. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Supreme Court of the State of Vermont. 
Prepared and published in pursuance of a statute 
law of the State. By Daniel Chipman. Vol. I. 


By B.& T. K ite— Philadelphia. 


The Influence of Tropical Climates on 
European Constitutions, being a Treatise on the 
rincipal Diseases incidental to Europeans in the 
Fast and West Indies, Mediterranean, and coast of 
Africa. By James Johnson, M. D. 
Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By John Joseph 
Gurney. 





By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 
Chitty’s Pleadings. New Edition. 
A Treatise on the Law of Corporations. | 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq, 


By E. Littell—Philadelph i. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science. No. XXIX. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Litera- 
ture and Science. No. XVI. Edited by John D. 
Godman, M. D. 





By R. W. Pomeroy—Philadelphia. 
The whole of the Works of Lord Byron. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 


Just published, the Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, complete in four 
volumes. 

This edition is beautifully and correctly 
printed, and afforded at less than half the 
price of the London copy. 

For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
Boston; William Hilliard, Cambridge ; 
Gray, Childs, & Co. and J. W. Foster, 
Portsmouth; B. Perkins, Hanover; W. 
Hyde, Portland; Bliss & White, and Car- 
vill, New York; A. Small, and Cary & 
Lea, Philadelphia; E. Mickle, Baltimore ; 
and Pishey Thompson, Washington. 





CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


Propose publishing a Collection of 
American Poetry, under the title of 


ANTHOLOGIA AMERICANA, 
OR SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF 
AMERICAN POETS. 


The extracts which have been prepared 
for this publication, will make three or four 
volumes, crown octavo; and they will com- 
prise such portions of the works of our 
writers, as will present a fair specimen of 
the actual poetical talent of our country. 
The degrees of merit will, of course, be va- 





rious; but itis the Editor’s intention to ad- 


mit only such articles as shall have some 
claim to a place in the collection, either on 
account of their own intrinsic merit, or of 
the rank which their authors have hereto- 
fore held in the public estimation. 

The little volume lately published in 
London, under the title of “ Specimens of 
the American Poets,” was (to say nothing of 
the merit of some of the articles selected 
too limited to meet the wishes of those 


readers who take an interest in this subject; | 


and the specimens were too few in number 
to answer the purposes of such a work. 
From the marks of genius which are dis- 
played by some of our native poets, the 
editor has been led to believe (perhaps not 
uninfluenced by partiality for his native 
country) that there are quite as strong and 
decisive indications of a national taste for 
poetical composition, as is acknowledged in 
the sister art of painting; in which our 
country has already attained a rank that 


| could not have been expected at this early 


epoch. 

It is the intention of the Editor that the 
work shall be accompanied with a General 
Introduction, partly of a critical, and partly 
of an historical nature. The plan has been 
communicated to several authors, who have, 
without exception, expressed their consent 
and approbation in the most flattering 
terms; and the Editor now feels no haz- 
ard in anticipating the same liberality in 
those from whom he has not yet had oppor- 
tunity to obtain an answer. The Editor 
considers it unnecessary to be more partic- 
ular on the present occasion; such other 
information as may be requisite, will be 
given in a Prospectus of the work at a 
future day. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Comsrnes, Hitirarp, & Co. No. 1, Corn- 
hill, have constantly on hand the most val- 
uable and popular School and Classical 
Books, and furnish Schools and Academies 
at wholesale prices. 

Among those which they have lately 
published are 

Colburn’s Arithmetic and Colburn’s Se- 
quel, both excellent elementary works. 

Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies, with Questions. By John H. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Second Edition. 

Worcester’s Sketches of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, with one hundred Engrav- 
ings. Designed as a reading book. 

Friend of Youth; or New Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, for Schools and 


| Families, to imbue the young with senti- 


ments of piety, humanity, and benevolence. 
By Noah Worcester, D. D. Second Edi- 
tion. 

Cummings’ Geography. Ninth Edition. 

Worcester’s Geography. Third Edition, 
very much improved. 

Cummings’ First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps and a 
Plate of the Solar System, for the use of 
Young Children. Fourth Edition. 

Cummings’ Questions on the New Test» 


)| spell or pronounce. 





ment, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and 
Academies, with four Maps of the countries 
through which our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles travelled. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book. By J. A. 
Cummings. Third Edition. This Spelling 
Book contains every word of common use 
in our language, that is difficult either to 
The pronunciation is 
strictly conformed to that of Walker’s 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and is so 
exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, 
who knows the powers of the letters, can 
mistake the true pronunciation. 

The New Testament, with References, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, 
doctrinal, and practical, designed to facili- 
tate the acquisition of Scriptural knowl- 
edge in Bible-Classes and Sunday Schools, 
Common Schools, and private Families. By 
Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, 
stereotype. 

The Bible Class-Book ; or Biblical Cate- 
chism, containing Questions historical, doc- 
trinal, practical, and experimental, design- 
ed to promote an intimate acquaintance 
with the Inspired Volume. By Hervey 
Wilbur, A. M. Thirteenth edition. Stereo- 
type. 

C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Spelling Books, Diction- 
aries,&c. Also, Inkstands, Quills, Draw- 
ing Paper, Writing Paper, Ink, Penknives, 
Scissors, Globes, and all the articles usually 
wanted in Schools. 





EVENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Commies, Hiivrarp, & Co. have just pub- 
lished, and have for sale, 


Evenings in New England ; intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction. By 
an American Lady. 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fali the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each; 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
Cowper. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


By Cummines, Hinrirarp, & Co., and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1, Cornhill, 

Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Han- 
nah Adams. 


Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian As- 
semblies in Villages near Cambridge. To 
which are added Six Morning Exercises. 
By Robert Robinson. First American Edi- 
tion. With a Life of the Author. 





DAVIS’ JUSTICE. 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Soliciter General of Massa- 





chusetts. 
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H. C. CAREY & I. LEA, 
Philadelphia—Have in Press, 


Cooper (Sir Astley) on Fractures and 
Dislocations. With Notes and additions, 
by J. D. Godman, M. D. In octavo, with 
20 plates. 

Guide to the Lakes. 
Maps and Plates. 

Tales of a Traveller. 

Coxe’s American Dispensatory. 
edition. 

Weems’ Life of Marion. New edition. 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 

Johnson on the Liver. 8vo. 

English Common Law Reports. 
geant and Lowber. Vols 4 and 9. 

A Treatise of the Diseases of Children. 
By W. P. Dewees, M. D. 

‘Chitty’s Pleadings. Fifth American edi- 
tion. With Notes and References, by E. 
D. Ingraham, Esq. 3 vols, roval 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Law of Coporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. Royal 8vo. 

Digest of American Reports. By T. J. 
Wharton, Esq. Vol. 4, containing the Re- 
ports of the Eastern States. (Vols 1 and 3 
published.) 

Dictionary of Pathology and the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. In one large vol. 8vo. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. 3d Ameri- 
can edition. 

Memoirs of Richard Henry Lee, of Vir- 
ginia. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vegetable Materia Medica, or American 
Medical Botany. By W. P. C. Barton, 
M.D. Second edition. In 2 vols. Ato, 
with 50 coloured plates. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the Source 
of the St Peter’s, Lake Winnipeck, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. performed in the year 
1823, by order of the Hon. John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of War, under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Long, Major U.S. En- 
gineers, Compiled from the Notes of Ma- 
jor Long, Messrs Say, Keating, Calhoun, 
and other gentlemen of the party, by Wil- 
liam H. Keating, A. M. &c. &e. &c. Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiographer to the Expedition. In 
2 vols. with plates. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical 
and Physical Sciences; supported by an 
Association of Physicians, and edited by N. 
Chapman, M. D. No. XVII. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the English Courts of Common Law. 
Vol. 3d, containing, Ist, Holt’s Nisi Prius 
Reports, and 2d, Starkie’s Nisi Prius Re- 
ports. 

Jan. 1. 


In 18mo, with 


Second edition. 
Sixth 


By Ser- 





——_— 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


LATELY received from Germany, and 
for sale by Cummines, Hititiarp, & Co. 
No. 1 Cornhill. 

Taciti (Cornelii) Opera, quae extant. Re- 
censuit Lipsius. Antverpiz, 1607. fol. 

Catulli, Tibulli, et Propertii Opera. Ex 
typis Baskerville. Birminghame, 1772. 
Ato. 


THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE, 





Idem, in Russian binding. 
Quintiliani Institutiones Oratoriz, 
Commentario. 

Cesar (Julius) cum notis Variorum et J. 


cum 


G. Grevii. Lugd. Bat. 1713. 8vo. 
Florus (L. A.) cum Notis Variorum. Am- 
stel. 1660. 12mo. 

Livius, apud Elzeviros. 3 tom. Lugd. 


Bat. 1644. 12mo. 


Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Historica. 
Edidit Eichstadt. Hal. Saxonum. 1800. 2 
vol. 8vo. 


Taciti Opera. Lips. 1714. 2 vol. 
Quintiliani (M. Fab.) Declamationes. 
Lutet. 1580. 
Taciti(Cornelii) Opera. Edidit Brotier. 
5 tom. in 4. Mannhemii, 1780-81. 12mo. 
i2mo. 1590. 
Quinctiliani (M. Fabii) Opera. 
1784. 4 vol. 8vo. 
Velleius Paterculus. 
Lugd. Bat. 1779. 8vo. 
Anneus Florus. Edidit Dukerus. Lugd. 
Bat. 1744. 8vo. 
Pomponius Mela. Edidit Gronovius. Lugd. 
Bat. 1748. 8vo. 
Oratores Attici, ex recensione Imm. 
Bekkeri. 3 tom. Berolini, 1823. 
Suetonius. Amstel. 1668. 
Cesar (Julius), ex emendatione Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat. 1635. 





Biponti, 
Edidit Rhunkenius. 


Suetonius, cum notis Boxhornii. Traj. 
Bat. 1715. 
Q. Curtius, apud Elzeviros. Amstel. 


1670. 
Ovidii Opera. 
Bat. 1714. 3 vol. 
Valerius Maximus. 


Edidit Burmannus. Traj. 


Lugd. Bat. 1640. 


Tacitus. Edidit Boxhornius. 

Lucanus. KEdidit Farnabius. Amstel. 
1651. 

Florus. Edidit Salmasius. Lugd. Bat. 


1657. 
Horatius Flaccus, 
Velleius Paterculus. 
Cicero de Officiis. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 


Traj. Bat. 1713. 
Amstel. 1678. 

Amstel. 1690. 

Amstel. 1629. 


12mo. | 


zenio. 


liis. Edidit J. Geel. 





Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Re- | 
censuit Chr. G. Schultz. 
Livii (Titi) Historia, curante Draken- 


borch. Stutgardiz, 1820-3. 6 vol. 


Lugd. Bat. 1658. i 

Platonis Opera, Gr. et Lat. 
Biponti, 1781. : 

Quintiliani Opera. Ato. 

Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat. ex re- 
censione E. Wells. 4 vol. 8vo. Lips. 1801. 

Curtii Rufi (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 
Hag. Com. 1708. 8vo. 

Idem, cum Notis Variorum. 
1684. 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia. 4 vol. in 3. 
Colon. Allob. 1616. 

C. Crispus Salustius, et L. Annzus Flo- 
rus. Ex typis Baskerville. 4to.  Bir- 
minghame, 17753. 


12 vol. 8vo. | 


Amstel. 


ro, varietate lectionis et perpetua adnota- 
tione illustratus. 4 vol. Lips. 1803. 

Ciceronis Opera. 10 vol. in 9. 
Amstel. 1658-9. 


18mo. 








Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate Com- 


| 


mentarius. Edidit J. Tollius. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1694, 4to. Bound in parchment. 
Titus Lueretius Carus De Rerum Natu- 
ra. 4to. Birminghami, 1772. 
C. Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Burman- 


nus. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1744, 
Porphyrii Opera. Edidit Jacobus de Rho- 
er. 4to. Lugd. Bat. et Amstel. 1792. 


Handsomely bound in parchment. 

C. Plinii Secundi Panegyricus, curante, 
J. Arntzenio. Amstel. 1738. 4to. Hand- 
somely bound in parchment. 

Panegyrici Veteres, editi a H. J. Arnt- 
Traj. ad Rhen. 1790. 2 tom. in 1, 

Pauli Orosii Opera, Edidit S. Haver. 
campus. Lugd. Bat. 1767. 

Aristophanes Comcediw, emendate a Ph. 
Invernizio. Lips. 1794-1821, 8 bande. Ger- 
man binding. 

Aristophanes’ Wolken, Eine Komédie 
Griechisch und Deutsch. Berlin, 1811. 4to. 
German binding. 


Pindari Carmina, curavit Heyne. Lips. 
1817. 3 vol. 

Pindari Carmina. Edidit Beckius. Lips. 
1811. 2 tom. 


Ciceronis Epistole. Edidit Schutz. Ha- 
lee, 1809. 6 tom. 8vo. 

Martialis (M. Val.) in einem Auszuge 
Lateinisch und Deutsch, von Ramler. Leip. 
1787. 5 bande, 12mo. German binding. 

Plinii Panegyricus. Recensuit Gierig 
Lips. 1796. 8vo. 

Tacitus, ex recensione Ernesti. 
1753. 2 tom. 

Cleomedis Circularis Doctrina de Sub- 
limibus. Edidit J. Bake. Lugd. Bat. 1820. 

Lydus (Joan. Laur.) De Magistratibus 
Reipublice Romane. Lugd. Bat. 1812, 
Svo. 

Theocriti Carmina, cum Veteribus Scho- 
Amstel. 1820. 12mo. 

Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Plato- 
nis Alcibiadem Commentarii. Edidit Creu- 
zer. Francof. ad Men. 1820-2. 3 vol. 8vo. 

Opuscula Grecorum Veterum Sententio- 
sa et Moralia. Gr. et Lat. Edidit Orel- 
lius. ‘Tom. IL. Lips. 1821. 8vo. 


Lips. 








Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 


Curtii (Quincti) Alexander Magnus. 12mo. on liberal terms, every beok and every 


| periodical work of any value which America 
‘affords. They have regular correspondents, 


and make up orders on the tenth of every 
| month for England and France, and fre- 


Chr. Gottl. Heyne Publius Virgilius Ma- | 


_quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or Can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 
Cummines, Hitirarp, & Co. 
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